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Lesson Calendar 
anuary 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi. ...... Acts 16 : 22-34 


= anuary 11.—Christiaa Living. .... ....--. Phil. 4 : 1-13 
3. January *8.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17: 1-12 
4. Jan. 25.--Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . t Thess, 5 : 14-28 
5. February Lp a ORE. +. «cs +0. 0.0 6 @ Acts 17: 22-34 
6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . . Acts 18: 1-12 

. February 15.—Christian Self-Control. ....... x Cor, 8. 4-13 
i February 22.—Christian Love .......... . . 1 Cor. 13 
9. March 1.—Paul amd Apollos. ........ Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 
10. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. ........... Acts 19 : 13-20 
iu. March 1g.--The Riot at Ephesus...... Acts 19 : 29-40 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 


13. March 29.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—Acts 19: 21-28 A mischief maker 
Tuesday.—Acts 19: 29-40 4 
Wednesday.—Isa. 44:9°19 . 2... 2 2 ee ee eee Folly of i olatry 
Thursday.—Isa. 45: 15°25... + «+ ++2+..-. Theonly God 
Priday.—e Cor. £2884. 2. cc ee eevee Comfort and deliverance 
Saturday.—2 Cor. a in persecution 
Sunday.—Psa. 46. .... + cee eee eevee efuge in trouble 


Truest Help 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


ee HILE there’s life there’s hope,” we say, when, 
laboring, lagging, weary, 
The spent heart and the stubborn breath still wage 
a doubtful strife. 
God help us help souls in earth’s fray, ere yet it grow 
too dreary, 
To hope, whatever altereth, for while there’s hope 
there’s life ! 
Boston. 


EDIT RIAD 


Are We Doing the Best We Can? , 


We may not be able to do as well as we would 
like to do. We may not even be able to do as well 
as our neighbor does. But we are able to do as well 
as we can do. God, who sees us as we are, and un- 
derstands our lack of power and our desire for more 
power than we have, will judge us according to our 
doing within our limits of power and in our circum- 
stances. Have we done in all things to-day as well 
as we could do in view of our ability and circum- 
stances, and of our understanding of duty? Are we 
doing our best just now? We ought to be. 


yal 
Setting the World Straight 


It is easier to find fault with the world as it is, 
than to set the world straight. And doubtless many 
of our criticisms would be well founded. But finding 
fault with the world as it is is not our special duty, 
while trying to bring the world to where it ought to 
be is our plain duty. What are we doing to set the 
world straight? That is a moré practical question 
for us to consider than just where the world seems to 
us off from the true line. Dickens says on this 
point: ‘* Possibly we might even improve the world a 
little, if we got up early in the morning and took off 
our coats to the work,’’ Certainly, if we gave our 
best and full strength all day long to setting the world 
Straight, we should not be so likely to sit up far into 
the night complaining that the world is so far out of 


the way. 
at 


ls the Whole Truth to be 
Spoken at All Times ? 


_ When a witness is put on the stand in a court of 
Justice, to testify as to the matter on trial, he solemnly 
‘wears, in the sight of God, that in his testimony he 
Will speak « the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,’’ Yet there is a familiar saying that 
4S properly gained wide currency : ‘‘ The truth is 








not to be spoken at all times.’’ How are these two 
declarations to be reconciled? If they are irrecon- 
cilable, which is to be our guide? When a court of 
justice is seeking to ascertain the full truth about a 
matter, it is one’s duty to tell the whole truth so far 
as he knows it, and therefore he swears that he will 
do this. But between man and man in ordinary in- 
tercourse it is a different matter. We are not bound 
to tell a person all that we think about him, or all that 
we think about another, or all of our personal trials 
or feelings, even though this be utterly true. All 
that we do say should be the truth in any case, but it 
would in many a case be unreasonable, or unkind, or 
absolutely wrong, to tell the whole truth, We may 
know much that the one to whom we speak ought not 
to know, or that we ought not to tell. Duty, propriety, 
kindness, —above all, love,—should control and re- 
strain us in truth-telling. Refraining from speaking 
the whole truth to all and always is as clearlya duty as 
refraining from murder, or theft, or personal abuse, or 
lying. Let us remember that. 


x 
The Homeland 


Christians are like ambassadors,—they may be 
delightfully situated, but nevertheless their home is 
not in the land in which they are dwelling. ‘‘ We 
have not here an abiding city, but we seek after the 
city which is to come.’’ Whatever the present lot 
may be, the Christian says, with St. Paul, ‘Iam... 
a citizen of no mean city.'’ And sometimes, with 
Paul too, a great longing sweeps over him for his own 
country, ‘‘ having the desire to depart, and be with 


How to Deal 


Christ ; for it is very far better." The prayer of Sandy 
Peden, the old Scotch Covenanter, has come down to 
us full of this spirit : ‘* Lord, thou hast been good and 
kind to old Sandy through a long tract of time, and 
given him many years which have seemed but as 
many months ; but now he is tired of thy world, and 
hath done the good in it that he will do ; let him win 
away.’' Oh! it is good when men feel that way to 
read the fourteenth chapter of St. John, and to realize 
that this also is one of the Beatitudes, —‘* Blessed are 
the homesick ; for they shall come to their Father's 


house.”’ 
ax 
Footpaths to Christ 


We are all of us road-builders. Every deed we 
do lays a track for something to follow after. No 
truer word did Horace Bushnell ever speak than when 
he said, ‘‘ Nothing makes an inroad without making 
a road.’’ Psychologists now tell us that there are 
thought tracks in the brain,—roads made by thoughts 
which have made inroads, Perhaps we should find 
love tracks in the heart, if we could examine it that 
way. Certainly there are character tracks, on which 
trains of habit travel all over our lives. How perti- 
nent, then, how forcible, is the prophet's exhortation 
to Israel and to us, ‘‘ Make level... a highway for 
our God’’ ! Do such deeds, and think such thoughts, 
and cherish such affections, that God may find a way 
in and through us. Jesus said of himself that he was 
the way for men to come to God. He is the great 
high road. Cannot we be footpaths leading into his 
traveled way? 


with Doubts 


Waiting for Something Inside to “Break” 


BARRIER to the conscious service of Christ is, 
with many souls, the fear that a desired and 
necessary change in their inner being has not 

taken place. This fear is commonly ‘caused by a sad 
error on their part resulting from the wrong preaching 
and teaching to which they have listened, or from 
their misreading of the Bible as improperly trans- 
lated, or as incorrectly understood. But whatever 
has caused it, the barrier, real or supposed, often 
exists, and it must be met and wisely dealt with. 

As illustrative of a multitude of similar cases, a 
single instance may be cited out of the writer's sphere 
of observation. A prominen: man in a New England 
community had been brought up under the best re- 
ligious influences then prevalent in that region. He 
had from a boy been accustomed to read the Bible 
and pray day by day. He was regular in church at- 
tendance. . He was careful and strict in his morals. 
But all this was, as he had been taught, of the outer 
man. It did not touch or indicate the inner life or 
spiritual being. He had been taught from the pulpit 
and by the religious literature of the day, that until 
he had been converted, or regenerated, he would have 
no right to count himself an accepted child of God. 
And for this change, which he had no power to com- 
pass, he waited and hoped and prayed. 

When he grew up and married he was ready to do 
anything and everything in his own power to show his 
readiness and desire to be Christ's, but for the essen- 
tial change of spirituat nature he felt he must wait 
God's time and act. He was faithful in personal and 
household worship. He conducted family prayers 





A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject “‘ How to Deal with Doubts."’ The illustrat ve 
treatment of the subject will now be continued by the publi- 
cation, at brief intervals, of several more editorials in the 
same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 
compiled in pamphlet form at the conclusion of the series. 


regularly. He asked a blessing at his table. He 
taught a class of young men in the Sunday-school. 
But he felt he had no right to count himself a con- 
verted, a regenerated, a new-born; soul. All that he 
could do in God's service he was ready to do, but 
conversion, or regeneration, was God's work. For 
that he must wait God's time and method. More 
than half a century passed away, leaving him as it 
found him so far as this was concerned. 

His children, brought up under these influences, 
were led by their Sunday-school teachers and com- 
panions to confess Christ as their Saviour, and they 
became active as teachers and as church workers. 
But the good and sad-hearted man remaiued outside 
the recognized fold of Christ. This was so to the last 
of his earthly life. It was doubtless a blessed sur- 
prise to him when he was welcomed by his Saviour 
as one of his loved ones, when his spirit-eyes were 
opened beyond the veil of flesh. Yet that good’ man 
was only one of multitudes who have lived and died in 
Christ’s sérvice thinking that they had no right to 
trust Christ as their Saviour because some mysterious 
change, which they could neither understand nor 
secure, had not been wrought in them. What a 
realm of doubt and of doubters is opened before us by 
such an illustration ! 

Years after this, which was his first acquaintance 
with one of the ‘* outside saints,’’—kept outside by the 
barrier of doubt raised by false teaching, —the writer 
was brought into close association with another 
doubter of the sort, who was even more positive, 
although less intelligent, than the other, on the sub- 
ject. The son of a godly and strict father, whose 
views in the line of a certain phase of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy were pronounced and outspoken as to 
man's inability of himself to turn to God, was near 
the writer socially, and sat near him in church. In 
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him the writer became much interested, and he 
sought to lead him to an open confession in Christ's 
service. But he found that the young doubter was 
positive as to his right or power to act until God made 
him willing and able. In response to the most ten- 
der and earnest invitation, he said : 

'*] wish I could trust Christ as my Saviour, but I 
know it isn’t possible until my heart is changed."’ 

‘But have you nothing to do in the matter ?’’ 

‘«My part is to wait and be ready. I come to 
church and prayer-meeting regularly. God knows 
how I feel about it, but until he converts me I cannot 
be a Christian. I cannot convert myself. So there 
it is.” 

That erroneous view was a barrier of doubt. The 
writer s words unfortunately did not move it or him. 

In another case, one with whom the writer prayed 
was helped to imagine that he had evidence that God 
helped him over that barrier, and his fancy was sug- 
gestive as showing the working of many a man’s mind. 
He was a man whom the writer had been much with 
in former years. As the latter was preaching on a 
Sunday evening in the pulpit of a friend, at a dis- 
tance from home, he saw this man before him. At 
the close of the service the man came up to greet the 
speaker, who invited him to go with him to the pas- 
tor's house for a talk. They went, and were soon to- 
gether in a room by themselves. After a few words 
over old experiences, a conversation somewhat like 
this ensued : 

«« Have you ever confessed Christ as your Saviour ?”’ 

‘«No, I have not ; but I wish I could.’’ 

«Are you ready to give yourself to Christ with all 
your heart ?’' 

‘‘Indeed I am. 
verted,"’ 

‘*God will take care of that, if you will commit 
yourself to him without keeping anything back."’ 

The man had been a good soldier in war time, 
and he knew what enlisting meant. 

‘‘Are you ready to enlist in Christ's service here 
and now, not merely for three years, but for all time ?’’ 

‘*I am, and I'd like to.”’ 


But I suppose I must be con- 
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Then the two dropped on their knees together, and 
the writer told the Lord that here was a new recruit 
who wanted to be under Christ's flag and in the 
Saviour’s service. He asked the Lord to accept him 
and to help him to be true. 

As they rose from their knees, the hearer of the 
evening, with the light of joy in his face, exclaimed 
jubilantly : 

‘Chaplain, it's all right now. I'm sure it is. 
When you prayed there, | felt something sort o’ break 
inside of me. I think I needn’t have any doubt any 
more,”’ 

The writer knew the soldier spirit of his old com- 
rade. He was before loyal and patriotic. He was 
glad to enlist, but he thought that God had a special 
work to do, for which he had waited. And now he 
was encouraged to believe that, as they prayed, a sign 
of God's willingness to accept the recruit had been 
given. This he called the feeling that something in- 
side had ‘‘sort o’ broke."’ The way of duty and of 
faith were plain henceforth to him, 

For being born again a man is no more respon- 
sible, nor has he any more to do with it, than for 
being born the first time. For his first birth his 
earthly father is responsible; the child is not ac- 
countable for it. His second birth is a matter which 
must be left to his heavenly Father. Being ‘‘ con- 
verted’’ was an improper translation in our old 
Bibles. The phrase is correctly rendered, in the Re- 
vision, ‘‘turn,’’ or ‘‘turn again.’ Turning toward 
God zs a simple duty whenever one is on the wrong 
track, however often he needs to turn. But being 
converted, or changed, as a single primal or pivotal 
act, is not called for, nor justified by, any correct Bible 
teaching. How generations of souls have suffered 
from this error! Theological errors of generations, 
however, cannot always be removed by formal dis- 
cussion with an anxious soul, but that soul may be 
led to see that God is now ready to take him just as 
he is, and that God will cause to ‘‘sort o’ break’’ 
whatever inner bond had held back the willing soul. 
That result is surely something to be desired and to 
be rejoiced over. 
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What Was the Spiritual State 
of the Demon-Possessed ? 


Our duty is in the present, and for the present. 
The ‘‘ kingdom of God,’’ or the ‘* kingdom of 
heaven,"’ ought to be within us, here and now. We 
should make a sad mistake if we counted this life of 
less importance to us than the life beyond this for 
serving and enjoying Christ. Much more is said 
in the Bible as to our present duty than as to a hoped- 
for future. This is not so generally realized as it 
should be. ‘‘ Behold, now is the acceptable time ; 
behold, now is the day of salvation.’’ An interested 
Ohio reader wants to know more than we can now 
know, and more than we need to know, about the 
spiritual state of some of the persons spoken of in the 
Bible. 


Anent the question, ‘‘ Did the soothsaying maid desire sal- 
vation ?"’ asked in the issue of January 31, I would ask what 
was the real spiritual state of those from whom devils were 
cast? Not only in the case recorded in Acts 16: 17, but in all 
other cases of casting out devils, we do not read that the per- 
sons possessed by demons actually desired the spirits to be 
cast out of them. After the miracles were performed, were 
the persons fit for heaven, or were they simply in the spiritual 
State of others who never had been possessed of devils, but 
who had to repent and exercise faith before they were fit for 
heaven? In other words, did such persons need salvation or 
not? It is true that the Bible states that seven devils were 
cast from Mary Magdalene, but I know of no place where it 
States that she did anything more to become a follower of 
Christ, or that she did not. An answer to this question is not 
necessary to the understanding of any important truth, yet the 
Bible simply states the facts and no more. 


In most cases of possession by evil spirits, we 
should read ‘‘demons"’ instead of ‘devils.’ The 
two words are different in the original, and they are 
different in the Revised Translations. Just what is 
this disorder of evil possession or obsession we cannot 
Say positively, nor do we need to know. But we have 
no reason to suppose that the possession by a demon 
affected spiritually, one way or the other, the person 
possessed. It was more nearly like a form of insan- 
ity. Prominent modern physicians and missionaries 
have thought that they could still discern differences 
between ordinary insanity and persons possessed~by 
an evil spirit. But all this has nothing to do with the 
disordered person's spiritual state. Mary Magdalene 


was possessed by ‘‘ seven demons,’’—that is, she had 
a severe case of this disorder ; but that does not in 
itself indicate that she lacked spiritual life. Whether 
a person was possessed by one evil spirit or by thou- 
sands (as in the case of the man told of in Mark 
5 : I-20), that does not indicate the spiritual state. 

Another matter touched on by the Ohio correspon- 
dent it may be well to note. Repentance does not 
save. Jesus Christ saves. Repentance is a duty, as 
there are a great many other duties; but let us never 
put repentance in the place of the Saviour. Jesus 
Christ saves, and Jesus Christ judges. We as sinners 
can trust him as our Saviour and as our Judge for now 
and for the future. Weare to leave both judging and 
saving of ourselves and of others to him. Duty is 
plain, more so than judging or saving. 

x 

Is There Any Standard 
for the Sunday-School Library ? 

Since the days of Robert Raikes, the question as 
to books to be given or loaned to children attending 
Sunday-school has been a vexed question that could 
not be settled by one rule for all, and that would be 
perplexing as long as it was unsettled. The ques- 


tion is brought up once more by an earnest Pennsyl- 
vania worker, who writes : 


In my childhood we were brought up on a very sparse allow- 
ance of the works of fiction,—scarce enough to season our 
daily fare. What we received came to us on week-days 
alone ; the Sabbath was reserved for reading of a strictly reli- 
gious nature. It is true, our Sabbath-school books were 
often works of fiction, but they were of a very different character 
from those found in the Sunday-school library of to-day. They 
were strictly designed to teach the one great theme, religion 
in living, and, sometimes, in dying. I had thought to bring 
my children up on somewhat the same rather sober diet, espe- 
cially so far as their Sabbath reading was concerned, but we 
are sadly wrecked in our efforts to follow along this old- 
fashioned highway. The local Sabbath-school library has 
more to do with this defeat of our—shall I say ‘‘ good ‘* ?— 
intentions than any one factor. My children, when they 
reached the age for reading by themselves, kept coming home 
from the school with all sorts of forbidden books, and when I 
objected, they could reply that there was not very much else 
in the library. I found this was somewhat of an exaggeration, 
as there were other books,—books that leaned to the old 
Standard of propriety, and they could have found them ; but 
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the modern novel is there in 1 r force, and in more 
attractive attire. Henty’s works, Scott's, Dickens's, Oliver 
Optiec’s, Cervantes, ete., make the most attractive arrayon the 


shelves. 
There are some most earnest ple at work in this 
e books are eminent in 


school; the committee who select 
the church, and my embarrassment is great when I am called 
on to explain why I object. Probably you have had this 
question to meet many times in your columns, but shall I be 
asking too much in in pressing the matter on your atten- 
tion? For one I feel the need of your longer and broader 
experience, What is the principle to be observed in selecting 
a Sabbath-school library? Is there any distinction to be made 
between it and an ordinary well-selected family library suit- 
able for any day in the week? Probably many of your read- 
ers will be aided by your reply, as it isa question often dis- 
cussed by older members of the Sabbath-school, and those of 
us who were brought up on fhe old fare are much at sea, the 
compass is laid aside, and we are drifting. 

One thing ought to be understood,—books given 
out from the Sunday-school are not to be limited in 
their character or scope to Sunday reading. If such 
limitation was observed in former days it was then an 
error, and we ought to be glad that it no longer pre- 
vails. It would be wrong to do nothing for a pupil of 
the Sunday-school betweén Sundays. John H. Vin- 
cent once said forcefully, ‘‘ What a Sunday-school 
teacher is seven days in the week is likely to have 
more influence than what he says one day in the 
week.’’ Even if the book given by a teacher to his 
pupil in the Sunday-school be the Bible, the best of 
books, it ought not to be understood that it is to be 
read only on Sunday. 

It seems that some persons ‘‘eminent in the 
church’ select for the Sunday-school library books 
which not all intelligent and devoted parents of the 
pupils can approve. In view of this fact, it is obvious 
that Christian parents have the duty and responsibility 
of supervising the reading of their children. Parents 
have something to do in guarding their children 
against errors taught in the Sunday-school class, by 
books in the Sunday-school library, and by words 
spoken in the pulpit. This is quite a matter, it is 
true. But it costs constant watchfulness, with prayer 
and faith, to bring up a child aright,—to train up a 
child in the path in which Ae should go. There is no 
way by which we can bring Sunday-schools to have 
only the best books in their libraries, But parents 
ought to exert themselves to supply the deficiencies. 
Many a-parent has for years, been careful to see to it 
that no book from the Sunday-school library should 
be read by a child until it had approval in the home 
supreme court. There neither is, nor can there be, 
one standard for every Sunday-school library, but 
there can be a standard in each Christian home for 
the reading in that home. For the correct standard 
there the parent is responsible. 


x 


Does Christianity Pay Big Dividends ? 

That which is sure to pay big dividends is likely 
to be popular as an investment. Christianity is some- 
times judged by that measure of values. A correspon- 
dent in North Carolina writes on this point : 

Can it be asserted as a general truth that the most success- 
ful business and professional men are Christians? If so, 
please give names of some noted men as examples. 

It would be necessary to understand, to begin with, 
what is meant by success, or prosperity. Is it to be 
judged by God's estimate, or by ours? An inspired 
writer says positively ; ‘‘ Godliness is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life which now is, 
and of that which is to come.’’ But that is by God's 
standard, and not by man’s standard. That same 
inspired writer says, as to his and his friends’ per- 
sonal investments in godliness, that they have had 
their share ‘in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, 
in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, in 
watchings, in fastings, in pureness, in knowledge, in 
long suffering, . . . as chastened, and not killed ; as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making 
many rich ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.’’ Godliness is indeed ‘‘profitable,’’ but it 
does not pay its dividends in cash,—in gold, or sil- 
ver, or greenbacks. John Bunyan profited by godli- 
ness, and many shared his profits in reading ‘‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress,’’ but John Bunyan had to go to jail in order 
to get the time and grace for the writing of that book. 
One of the godliest men whom the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times ever knew said to him at one 
time, ‘‘I haven't ,an unsatisfied want in the world.” 
That was being prosperous. Yet that man probably 
never had one hundred dollars at one time in all his 
life. The prosperity and success that God promises 
to the godly is not in earthly riches, in popularity, © 
in office-holding. And let us praise God that this 
is so. But if we attempted to give mames now, " 
might be anticipating the Day of Judgment. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of eve 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


What Did You Do on 
Washington’s Birthday ? 


‘Good citizenship'’ is the cry that is being heard 
in the Sunday-school.as well as in other schools, and 
it is well that love of country should have a place in 
the religious education of youth. The Sunday School 
Times wishes to help on such a manifestation of patri- 
otism in the Sunday-school by indicating to the thou- 
sands of superintendents who wish such aid what are 
the possibilities for celebrating Washington's Birth- 
day, and, with this idea in view, the Editor would be 
glad to hear from every superintendent who observed 
this day in his school, giving a description of what 
was done this year, or sending printed matter used. 


% 
Finding Out What a Pupil Has Learned - 


It doesn’t seem to bea valid objection for parents 
to complain that the Sunday-school is getting too much 
like the day school simply because a quarterly report 
of the standing of a pupil is sent home from the Sun- 
day-school. Yet this objection is what the superin- 
tendent of a large city school has had to contend with 
in introducing methods that are making real Bible 
students out of the Sunday scholars. The Morgan 
Park Baptist school of Chicago, Isaac B. Burgess, 
superintendent, holds quarterly examinations of the 
work done by its members, and the results are sent 
to the homes with the result that parents get definite 
information as to ‘‘ what good there is in going to 
Sunday-school.’’ The blanks are printed on small 
white cards, and read thus : 





T&- VO PARENTS.—This report is sent in the belief 
that the home and the school should help each other in 
religious education. We need help from you especially 
in securing home study of the Bible, and prompt and 
regular attendance upon the school. ‘The superintend€nt 
and teacher will be glad to confer with you at any time as 
to your son's or your daughter's highest well-being. 


Morgan Park Baptist Church 
Bible School 
x 





Report of 
For the quarter ending 190 


(During the quarter, the school was in session Sundays. ) 


Number times present . 
Number times tardy . 

Number good lessons . 
Number contributions . ee 
Grade upon quarterly examination . oe 
Number of verses of Scripture committed . 


(The number of verses assigned to the school and re- 
cited in the school was e} 
Remarks : 


Superintendent. 


Teacher? 


Train up a child in the way he should go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it" (Prov. 22 : 6). 














% 


Workers’ Conference to Combine 
Normal and Lesson Study 


Where it is difficult to secure the attendance of 
teachers for either normal training or for a teachers’ 
lesson Study, it has been found feasible to have a 
conference of workers, through the instrumentality of 
alight lunch. In the First Baptist Church of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, such a conference has been held for 
more than a year with much success. The superin- 
tendent, H. P. Edmonson, writes : ‘« We do not have 
4 regular normal class in the Sunday-sckool itself, 
but have been for more than a year having a Sun- 
Wo school Workers’ Conference, which meets every 
Vednesday evening at 6.15. At this meeting lunch is 





A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 





Remember often the teacher who 
does her work so well that you 
seldom give her encouragement 
and counsel. How much does it 
cost her to be true and patient 
and faithful ? 














served to all those who attend, so that business peo- 
ple can come directly from their work. A voluntary 
contribution is asked of the attendants of ten cents to 
pay the expense of the lunch. One of the teachers 
has charge of the lesson study, which continues about 
half an hour. Following the study of the lesson, about 
fifteen minutes is used for a conference on such mat- 
ters as are of interest to the Sunday-school. We find 
this meeting very helpful. Have been pleased with 
the interest manifested in them, so that it has become 
& permanent feature with us. At the beginning of 
the quarter the different teachers were selected for the 
thirteen lessons in the quarter, and notified."’ 
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One Way of Communicating 
with ‘Teachers 

To a superintendent who knows how to use it, 
printers’ ink may be made a mighty force toward 
securing a high standard from his teachers. N. F. 
Caswell of Toronto is one who knows how, as will 
be seen from this message, which he mailed to his 
teachers : 


Broadway Tabernacle Sunday-School 


TORONTO, January 30, Igor. 
DEAR FELLOW -WORKER : 

The next meeting of the Committee of Management 
will be held on next Tuesday evening, February 5, at the resi- 
dence of the superintendent, 15 St. Andrew Street. Kindly 
be present, if at all possible. In addition to regular business, 
there will be features of interest and profit for both officers 
and teachers. Yours truly, 

N. F. CASWELL, Swft. 


Drops of Ink to Make You Think 


—Boom Broadway ! 

—Work—for the night is coming. 

—We profess to teach the Bible—do we know our text-book ? 

—A word of cheer: ‘‘In due seasen ye shall reap if ye faint 
not."’ 
—Keep the path well worn between your home and the 
homes of your scholars. 

—Are you a ‘‘character-building’’ teacher, or are you 
merely a ‘‘ pleasant-afternoon "’ teacher ? 

—Your work will be greatly aided by being regularly at 
school by 2.50. After that you are LATE. 

—Anniversary first Sunday and Monday in May. 
early to begin to interest your class in it. 

—Three requisites for a successtul teacher: Patience PA- 
TIENCE, PATIENCE. (Occasionally, however, it is the class 
that needs the patience. ) 

—If you have not yet read ‘‘Sunday-school Success,"’ by 
Amos R. Wells, and ‘‘ The Point of Contact in Teaching,’’ by 
Patterson Du Bois, don’t delay longer. ‘They're A 1. 

—We have been much encouraged of late by the attendance 
at our teachers’ prayer-meeting on second Sunday in each 
month. Have yow been there regularly ? If not, the loss has 
not been yours alone, but ours also. 


None too 
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Systematic Giving Among Pupils 
Systematic giving is just as essential in the Sun- 
day-school as in any other department of the church's 
work, and no pupil should be allowed to understand 
that systematic giving should be confined to the his- 
toric penny a week. There is no reason why the 
absence of a pupil for one Sunday or more should 
deprive the school of the usual offering on the pupil's 
return. Many a school has members who do ‘‘ make 
up"’ for absences; and in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Stapleton, New York, the superintendent, 
Edward C. Bridgman, has been successful in getting 
all the pupils to recognize that a definite amount 
should be given, and in this way for the past two 
years an average of nearly two dollars a member has 
been maintained. This school has an average atten- 





dance of 172, the number present ranging from 74 to 
220, and the offerings averaging $5.79, and amount- 
ing to $301.33 last year. 


“ 


Something Better than Tom, 
Dick, and Harry Teachers 

Now that the belief is getting abroad that a 
teacher's faithfulness to his class is not necessarily 
measured by the number of Sundays that he has been 
in his place in the class, and that it may be a good 
thing for a teacher to visit other schools and classes 
that he may do better teaching work in his own class, 
it is becoming evident that a supplementary staff of 
teachers should be trained for emergency work. 
Quite a good many schools now have assistant teach- 
ers for the classes, or a band of substitute teachers 
who promise to be in readiness for teaching on cer- 
tain Sundays. Is there a superintendent who would 
not welcome such a class of workers whom he could 
depend upon ? 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—mot bibli- 
cal questions—that are of general interest... If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our Junior Christian Endeavor Society wants to hold -its 
regular meeting at the Sunday-school hour. All of its mem- 
bers are in the school, and would be taken out of the school 
session by the meeting. I have objected to this arrangement. 
Am I right ? 

You are exactly right. -The Sunday-school should have 
right of way over everything else while it is in session, 
The Juniors should find another time to meet, and another 
hour can be found, if they try. Keep the Sunday-school 
hour sacred to the distinctive services of the Sunday-school, 


Where can I get the big square sticks of chalk for black- 
board use ? 

What is known as lecturer’s chalk is undoubtedly re- 
ferred to. The sticks are about an inch square and three 
inches long. They are made in various colors, and come 
put up neatly in boxes, It is a great deal better to use 
this chalk than the ordinary school crayon, because the 
average blackboard work fails of its purpose on account of 
not being distinct enough to be read across the room, All 
first-class school supply houses will furnish lecturer’s chalk. 





I would like to ask one question in Marion Lawrance's 
Question Box. What can we do to keep the young men in 
the Sunday-school ? 

I have tried to answer this question several times in 
the last few months. Much depends on securing a teacher 
who is not only efficient, but adapted to young men. Have 
a class organization, with some specific end to accomplish. 
Cultivate the social side of their lives. The successful 
teacher of young men must not only live for them, but, as 
far as possible live with them, However, after all is said, 
there is no power that will draw and hold like good teach- 
ing, real teaching, real good teaching. 


In a crowded, ungraded school we have been trying to put 
two classes together, but some scholars, and teachers too, 
refuse to accept the changes proposed. Suppose we wanted 
to grade the school,—would it be worth the sacrifice of a few 
teachers and scholars? Which do you think gives the best 
results,—a graded or an ungraded school? and what is the 
best way to change from one to the other? 

The question would seem to indicate that the effort to 
grade was undertaken without the necessary preliminaries. 
By all means, a school should be graded. The best results 
can be obtained in no other way. It is, however, a slow 
process. One of the best graded schools I ever knew of 
took five years to grade. The grading of a school should 
first be thoroughly discussed by the officers and teachers, 
and, if possible, agreed to by them before the work is un- 
dertaken. If a superintendent undertakes to force grading 
upon the school, he will find himself in many unnecessary 
entanglements, and will not accomplish the result satis- 
factorily. It is too bigga subject to enter into in this de- 
partment, but I suggest reading the chapter on grading in 
Dr. Schauffler’s book entitled ‘* Ways of Working ;’’ also 
the chapter in Professor Fox’s book entitled ‘‘ An Up-to- 
Date Sunday-school.’’ Dr. Hurlbut’s little book entitled 
** Seven Graded Sunday-schools’’ is also very helpful. 
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HERE would seem to have been 

a good many people in Ephesus 

when Paul was there, and the 

life of the city had surely not 

grown sluggish. There was a 

school belonging to Tyrannus, 

where we may infer that lectures 

on philosophy were held, and it 

is rather a good sign that learn- 

ing had a place in the city. 

But there were industries in the 

city,—and without industry there is no wealth. At 

any rate, we know that there were silversmiths who 

made silver images and amulets. There was a sound, 

though perhaps rather boisterous, patriotism in the 

city,—and without local patriotism a city cannot do 

‘much vigorous work in the world. Most important of 

all, there was a temple in the city, a very great temple 

indeed, dedicated to Artemis, who is known to us 

chiefly by the name of Diana, her supposed counter- 

part in the Latin pantheon. This temple was the 

chief pride of the city. The people actually made 

their boast that Ephesus was ‘‘ the temple-keeper of 

the great Artemis.'’ It is interesting to observe, 

at the end of all these centuries, that the word 

translated ‘‘temple-keeper’’ is meokoros, which 

means ‘‘temple-sweeper,’’’ so that Ephesus had 

a sufficiently humble attitude to its great shrine, 

—so far as the literal meaning of the word is con- 

cerned. Demetrius, silversmith of Ephesus, empha- 

sized the point that this was ‘‘ the temple of the great 

goddess Artemis... whom all Asia and the world 

-worshippeth,’’ as though reminding the people that 

the roads which penetrated that great land of Asia 

Minor led into their city, and brought processions of 

worshipers into it. The worshipers brought business 

to the city merchants, and so there were selfish rea- 

sons, as well as religious and patriotic, for the rever- 
ence paid the temple. 

The place where the great temple stood had been 
sacred for centuries. Ancient shrines, of perishable 
material, had been erected there in very early times, 
and as each had perished a new one had arisen to 
take its place. Between 600 and 500 B.C. the famous 
architect Chersiphron began the erection of a great 
stone temple, and gave to it the rest of his life. His 
son Metagenes likewise gave his life to it, and died 
leaving it still unfinished; but at last, one hundred 
and twenty years after its foundations were laid, the 
architect Paonios saw it completed, about the year 
460 B.C. In the year 356 B.C., Herostratos burned 
it; and on that same night, in far-away Macedonia, 
Alexander the Great was born. An eventful night ! 


Alexander the Great Views the New Temple 

The new temple was begun immediately, and great 
sacrifices were made to secure the rapid progress of 
the work. Alexander grew more rapidly than the 
temple, and on his way homeward after the battle of 
Granikos stopped at Ephesus, and found the construc- 
tion work still proceeding. The story goes that he 
offered to bear all the expenses of its completion if he 
were allowed ‘‘ to inscribe his name on it as dedicator."’ 
The priests seem to have belonged to the pro-Persian 
party, and refused his offer, adroitly explaining that it 
were not meet for a god to make a dedication to the 
gods! Deinocrates was now the architect, and the 
splendid new edifice is supposed to have been com- 
pleted about 323 B.C. This is the temple that was 
still standing in Paul's day. Venerable with age, 
sanctified by the associations of centuries, majestic in 
architectural form, it deserved the enthusiasm of its 
devotees. Little indeed could they believe that a 
day was hastening on when it would be a shapeless 
ruin,—nay, when it would be so completely covered 
by the dédris of the ages that its very site would be 
forgotten ! 

After the days of the great apostle, the city had 
many reverses. Its harbor silted up, and the works 
undertaken to preserve it only increased the rapidity 
of its destruction. Christianity swept over Asia Minor, 
and the temple lost its crowds of frequenters. The 
ever slow-flowing river Cayster flowed more slowly 
still, and overflowed the lower levels of the plain till 
the Christian inhabitants moved away to the higher 
slopes. In Byzantine times, the Emperor Justinian 
built a great church named after St. John the Divine, 
whose lofty walls looked down disdainfully upon the 
ruins of the temple of Artemis, ‘‘whom all the world 
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Ephesus, Lost and Found 


By Professor Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


worshippeth.’" The conquering Turks came, and re- 
named the city, where they settled, Ayasaluk, which 
is nothing but a corruption of Ayos Theologos, which 
came from Hagios Theologos (Ayi¢'@eoAdyoc), ** holy 
theologian ;’’ that is, John the Divine. So were 
ancient Ephesus and its great temple lost. 

The Temple Foundations Lost 

Now it was quite impossible that men should will- 
ingly allow them to remain lost. Archeologists were 
eager to learn of the sacred rites of Greek divinities 
worshiped according to Asiatic practices. Architects 
wished to learn how the temple was built. Nay, 
more numerous and more influential than these were 
the great hosts of Christians,—scholars, teachers, and 
humble folk,—who were determined to know as much 
as possible about the great heathen city which Paul 
began to make Christian, and about the great temple 
of Artemis which Christianity had swept away. 

Many men at different periods tried to find the 
temple ruins, but its foundations eluded them all. 
There is no use in digging after ancient temples un- 
less you have studied the whole subject closely in a 
library before you begin. There is no use in begin- 
ning to dig until you have means enough to enable 
you to go on with your digging, even though you find 
nothing, and discouragements fall thick upon you. 
Some of the greatest archeological discoveries have 
been made in places where earlier investigators have 
tried and failed, because they could not, or did not, 
continue a little longer at the work. The opportunity 
was awaiting the man who had the requisite knowl- 
edge and the necessary means, and who could cap 
them both with that dogged perseverance without 
which no great success was ever won in archeology. 
What a Day-Dreamer Did 

The man for the work was born in Hackney, Eng- 
land, on February 13, 1821, and bore the name. of 
John Turtle Wood. -He was trained to be an archi- 
tect, but drifted away from the beautiful old island, 
and served as a surveyor on projected railroad lines 
in Asia Minor. Now Asia Minor is one of the most 
interesting countries in the world. It contains much 
noble and inspiring natural scenery, and it is popu- 
lous with the ghosts of a mighty historic past. The 
day-dreamer could well find constant occupation in 
calling out of his environment the figures of the 
mighty men, from Tiglath-pileser I to the Apostle 
Paul, who have walked over its hills. Wood was 
deeply impressed by the land, and began to dream of 
hunting for the foundations of the temple of Ephesus. 
He returned to Europe and ransacked the libraries 
for every allusion to the temple in ancient literature. 
He soon learned that the allusions were picturesque 
enough, but not very definite in information as to its 
exact location. He found that ‘all trace of it above 
ground had disappeared, and many even doubted 
whether such a building ever existed." Wood had 
now the preliminary preparation for seeking that long- 
lost temple, and he had it in high degree. He was 
an architect, so that he could reconstruct a temple, 
with much plausibility, from even small remains. 
He was a surveyor, and could run straight lines, and 
definitely plot and plan the scattered marks of an- 
cient constructions. He was furthermore fully ac- 
quainted with all that ancient literature could teach 
him. He had some small savings which he deter- 
mined to expend in the effort,—he has not told us 
how much,—and he had a splendid glowing enthu- 
siasm, which would keep him bravely at work when 
the prospect seemed gloomy. 


John Turtle Wood’s Failures 

In May, 1863, he began work at Ephesus, armed 
with a firman from the Sublime Porte, and assisted 
by the moral support of the British Museum. The 
weather was hot, his funds were smalJ, his laborers 
only five in number, who had to walk three miles 
each way daily between their homes and the works ; 
the field in which he had to work was so large that 
the case looked almost hopeless. He gradually in- 
creased the number of his workmen to eighteen or 
twenty, and eagerly pursued the clew that the temple 
must have stood between the city and the sea, where 
a commanding site existed. He worked five months 
on that theory, and arrived at the negative conclusion 
that the temple had not stood at that place. How 
cruel it was in those ancient architects not to have 
selected that ‘*commanding site'’! But then an- 
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cient builders everywhere stupidly overlooked the 
wisdom of modern archeologists. Wood was a trifle 
discouraged, but he went right on with the work till 
September, when he fell from the saddle, broke his 
collar-bone, and sustained other minor injuries. It 
was a weary and very hot business to repair these 
injuries during September, when the climate of Ephe. 
sus was at its worst. He survived the pains and the 
disappointments, and soom went to digging again. 
His plan was to sink trial holes about eight by twelve 
feet, and to carry them down until he reached 
‘« natural soil, pavement, or the foundations of wall. 
ing. The depth of the holes so dug varied from 
twelve to twenty-five feet.’’ From these trial holes 
were brought forth pieces of Greek inscriptions, 
which were duly forwarded to the British Museum. 

And now, by February, 1864, Wood's financial 
resources were exhausted, and the temple had not 
been found. He determined to apply to the British 
Museum for a grant of one hundred pounds to be 
used in searching for sculptures,—in the hope, of 
course, that he might ligkt upon that much desired 
temple. He received the grant, but, alas! it was 
specified that it be used in exploring the Odeum,— 
and he knew well that he would not find the temple 
among the ruins of the Odeum. In March, 1864, he 
began work on the Odeum, and was soon rewarded 
by the discovery of sculptures, which were sure to 
please the Museum trustees. Friends sent him 
eighty-seven pounds, and with this he made numerous 
futile searches for the temple. ‘‘ Visitors to Ephe. 
sus,’’ he says, ‘‘came from all parts of the known 
world ; but I have seen there, perhaps, more of our 
American cousins than of any other nationality. I 
was particularly fortunate in meeting with many 
Americans—ladies as well as gentlemen—who caused 
me to form a very high estimate of the American 
character.’’ All good Americans will recognize ex- 
cellent judgment in Mr. Wood, and feel sure that 
such a man was bound to find that temple. 


Wood’s Accomplishment of the Impossible 

In 1866, a grant from the British Museum was re- 
ceived with instructions to search the ruins of the great 
theater, where the mob gathered in Paul's day. For two 
whole years he worked on the theater, and at the end 
of that period found the remains of a great road 
forty-five feet wide, which he felt sure must have led 
to the temple. The trustees of the Museum gave two 
hundred pounds more, with a statement that they 
would give no more unless he produced that temple ! 
Then came victory. He soon found the corner of the 
wall, which Augustus built in 6 B.C., to enclose the 
temple area, with the inscriptions recording the fact. 
In May, 1869, Mr. Wood returned to England assured 
that he would now readily get funds to lay bare the 
ground and examine the temple foundations, In 
September he was back again, and ‘on the last day 
of the year 1869 the marble pavement of the temple, 
so long lost, so long sought for, and so long almost 
despaired of, was at last actually found at a depth of 
nearly twenty feet below the present surface of the 
ground."’ Happy man! On he went at his toil- 
some work until April, 1874, painfully and slowly 
uncovering that great temple in all its parts. It is a 
dream of exploration become a reality. Where is 
that man who thought there never was any temple at 
Ephesus ? 

Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Aunt Susan’s Socks 
By H. W. Foss 


Founded on Fact 


‘* [T SEEMS strange,"’ said Aunt Susan, ‘that 
none of my girls have called to see me to-day.’ 
And as she said that she dropped her knitting 
work, and looked up the village street. ‘‘ But then, 
she continued, ‘‘ 1 don’t suppose an old lady like me. 
who never gaes anywhere, ought to expect to have 
many callers."’ 

Aunt Susan, as she was familiarly known to every 
one in the little village of F in northern Maine, 
lived in a little white-painted house, and earned 4 
livelihood by knitting socks for lumbermen and hunt 
ers, who annyally flock to that part of the state. Sh¢ 
was one of those old ladies whom every one loves 
and to whom the young people of the village we" 
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fondly attached. She did not have to wait long for 
callers on the afternoon in question, for Jennie Wey- 
mouth ‘‘ dropped in’’ on her way home from school, 
She found Aunt Susan knitting as usual, and she 
watched the slowly moving needles intently as she 
related some of the little happenings of the school. 

‘«] declare, Aunt Susan,'’ she said at length, ‘it 
seems to me you are taking great pains with those 
socks. I shouldn't be so particular. You are going 
to sell them, and you will get just as much for them 
if you don’t make them so well.”’ 

‘«« Yes,’" slowly remarked the old lady, ‘* but when 
I was a girl, the schoolmaster wrote one day on the 
board, ‘ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,’ and,'’ she added impressively, laying her knit- 
ting aside, ‘‘I have tried to live that motto ever 
since. I don't know what poor boy in one of the 
lumber camps may wear these socks this winter. 
Men have hard time enough working in the woods, 
and they need comfortable socks. And then, too, I 
sell a good many to the city fellows who come down 
here. They are used to fine things, and they want 
good secks, Many is the time I have heard my 
mother say, as she was getting dinner, ‘ Let's have a 
good dinner, as the President of the United States 
may call.’ Perhaps the President of the United 
States may wear socks I make.”’ 

At that Jennie smiled, and said as if in encourage- 
ment: ‘* You want to make them good enough for 
him,—don’t you, Aunt Susan ?”’ 

Several weeks passed, and Jennie was again calling 
at the same plece, when there came a knock at the 
front door, and Jennie arose and ushered in Uncle 
Billy, as every one liked to call him. 

‘(IT vum !"' he said as he helped himself to a chair. 
‘It's been some time since I've seen you,—ain't it, 
Aunt Susan? How be you now? The last time I 
heard from you you was having one of them ru- 
maticky spells. But! hope you are over them. I've 
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‘If I Were 
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had them, and they are worse’n than the seven years’ 
itch. But I called in to see you on a little matter of 
business."’ 

At the mention of business, Aunt Susan, who had 
tried two or three times to say something, but couldn't 
get in a word between Uncle Billy's, laid her knitting- 
work aside, and looked perplexed. 

‘‘] want to know,"’ continued Uncle Billy, ‘if you 
are making the kind of socks I used to buy when I 
guided them New York fellers. I got a letter last 
night from one of them chaps, and he remembers the 
socks you used to knit, and he wants to buy some. 
Perhaps you would like to read the letter.’’ 

He carefully drew a letter from his inside coat 
pocket, and handed it over to Aunt Susan, who ad- 
justed her glasses and scanned the envelope closely. 

‘* From Washington, I do declare !'’ she exclaimed. 

««Yes,’’ said Uncle Billy, locking pleased. ‘It 
may be from the White House.’’ 

‘* What kind of a joke are you trying to play now, 
Bill Soule ?’’ she asked. 

‘*No joke,"’ he replied. ‘‘ Read the letter.’’ 

She opened and read half aloud : 


My DEAR OLD GUIDE: 

When you guided me, one fall, in Maine, you gave 
me a pair of socks made by Aunt Susan Jones, and I have 
never found any socks sc comfortable. I am going to Missis- 
sippi on a hunting-trip, and would like six pairs of socks such 
as you gave me, 


She read the typewritten letter with ease, but the 
signature puzzled her for a moment. At last she 
made it out, and exclaimed : 

‘From Theodore Roosevelt! Goodness me! And 
he knows my name !"’ 

‘And so you are really knitting socks for the 
President of the United States !'’ exclaimed Jennie 
excitedly. ‘‘And it’s all because you had a good 
motto !"’ 


CHARLESTON, ME, 
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a Minister ’”’ 


By a Layman 


Ill. How I Would Run the Church 


WOULDN'T run it. I don't believe 
that ministers should ever run their 
churches. The pastoral boss ‘has 
“4 ruined many a church, and destroyed 
4 his own usefulness at the same time. 

I have in mind a bustling, belligerent 
Boanerges, with an ifse dixit air, and 
the tone of voice that knocks down opposition with two 
verbs and an adjective. What he says ‘goes,’’— 
or he goes. He is a man of zeal—and impatience. 
He loves the church—and his own way. He is so 
strong that he weakens the church, doing admirably 
what others should be allowed to do in a much in- 
ferior manner. He ¢s the church, and when the 
good man is promoted to a larger pastorate, or to 
heaven, he leaves behind him a dismayed nonentity. 

No; if I were a minister, I should pray, ‘Give 
me grace not to run this chufch.’’ I should try to 
remember that the word ‘‘minister'' means ‘ser- 
vant,’’—head servant, if you please, though it doesn't 
mean that, but servant anyway, not boss. 

_Of course, I know that in a church no kind of ser- 
vice is so necessary, perhaps, as leadership. While 
far too many of our ministers are bosses, far too 
few are leaders. We laymen want no ecclesiastical 
bosses. We are a-weary of bossism in the secular 
world. But we do hunger for guidance in the spirit 
life. We want to be inspired to work for Christ. We 
want to be shown how to labor in the vineyard. We 
want some one to go ahead of us and blaze out the 
path, and halloa to us to come on. 

That is it, precisely : we want a guide. You have 
been up among the White Mountains. In your party 
there has been a boss ; very likely several conflicting 
bosses, but surely one. He has never been in the 
Woods before, but he knows all about it. Just how 
you must sling your bundle. Just when and where 
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wore of the most prominent laymen in America, and one of 


Sch most prominent ministers, were asked by The Sunday 
- tk Times to contribute a series of articles on the subjects 
arti Were a Minister '"* and “If | Were a Layman.” The first 
The." the series appeared in the issue of December 20. 

© present article is the fifth. The series is in no sense a 


= ate, as the two @ets of articles are written without refer- 
ce to each other. 


you should camp for lunch. Just how you should 
get over the blow-downs, Just the way around the 
spur and up to the crest. 

But also, luckily, you have a guide. Oh, that 
mountain guide! How quiet he is, how modest, yet 
how resourceful and masterful! He carries a load 
thrice as heavy as any of yours. He never gives an 
order. He never shouts ‘‘This way! Come along 
here! Follow me, you ninny!'’ Dumb as the 
trees of his fellowship he strides ahead, slashing off 
obtruding branchlets, cutting plait. marks in the 
bark with his hatchet, planting steady feet on just 
the right places, taking shrewd observations through 
the clearings. And you follow. Yes, even the boss fol- 
lows. He may grumble to his neighbor, and criticise 
the course, and tell how much better he could do it. 
But he doesn't do it, and, when he gets back to New 
York, he brags before all the Cosmopolis Club about 
the matchless guide he picked out for his party up at 
Woodstock. 

The Christian church has surmounted ridge after 
lofty ridge because the vast majority of its preachers 
have been just such guides. They have known—not 
always immediately, but always in the end —that the 
man who best knows how to do a thing is set over the 
doing of it. They have sought quietly to lead their 
churches by their mastery of the situation, their re- 
sourceful strength, their steady forward march, and 
not to boss them by a big voice and imperious ges- 
tures. I should be proud to take my place among 
such servants of the church. 

If I were a minister, then, I would not ‘‘run’"’ the 
church finances by passionate pulpit appeals, domi- 
neering subscription lists, or any other form of eccle- 
siastical hold-up. Rather would I try to lead the 
church into the spirit of sacrifice by evident self- 
denial and missionary zeal on my own part, and by 
holding ever before them the missionary Christ. 

I would not ‘‘run’’ the church officers by dis- 
regarding them, overruling them, erasing them ; but 
I would try to lead them, rather, into the true diaco- 
nate, magnifying their office, consulting them con- 
stantly, setting them to work vigorously, and getting 
at least half a dozen assistant pastors out of them. 

I would not ‘‘run’’ that much debated Sunday- 
evening service by setting up my notion thereof, and 
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hauling the church and community up to it by the 
ears. I would rather exemplify my ministry by con- 
sidering what the church and community really need 
the most for that hour, and give them just that. And 
very possibly it might not be a second sermon, even 
from my lips of eloquence. 

I would not ‘‘run"’ the prayer-meeting by scolding 
the faithful few because the rest are not there, nor by 
any process of squeezing formal ‘‘ testimonies’’ from 
reluctant lips. Rather would I try to lead that meet- 
ing to such a region of homelike sympathy and cheer 
that ‘‘testimonies’’ could not be restrained, In 
selecting topics, I would consult, not my taste, but 
theirs. I would praise those that took part. I 
would ask suggestive questions in private letters. I 
would prompt this brother to read something helpful. 
I would get that brother to sit by my side and “‘ open"’ 
the meeting. 1 would throw dignity to the winds and 
formality to the dogs, and not speak an oratorical sen- 
tence in that prayer-meeting from January to December. 

I would not ‘‘run’’ a revival by trumpet summons 
to the mourners’ bench, but I would try to lead the 
church into a revival by persuading this man to speak 
to his friend, that woman to her Sunday-school 
scholar, and that boy to his brother or his chum. 

In like fashion, I would not ‘‘run*’ the Sunday- 
school, the young people's society, the ladies’ organi- 
zations, by standing outside, hands on hips, and 
shouting orders like a section-boss on the railway, I 
would try to lead all these church organizations by 
ministering to them. I would try to lead the Sunday- 
school by bringing in new scholars, by suggesting 
new plans to the superintendent, by praising the 
teachers, by teaching now and then myself, by drop- 
ping into the classes familiarly, by knowing the 
scholars helpfully. I would try fo lead the young 
people's society by attending its meetings, by en- 
couraging their leaders, by writing letters of cheer to 
the committee chairmen, by becoming the chief 
adviser of the officers, by being the merriest of all at 
the socials. I would try to lead the ladies’ organiza- 
tions in the same way,—recognizing always the easy 
possibility here of becoming a bull in a china-shop. 

‘*But suppose’’—I hear the urgent queries,— 
‘* suppose there are some in the church that want to 
lead, themselves ?’’ I should let them lead, and egg 
them on. It's a poor church and a poor army that is 
shut up to one leader. One of the chief duties of the 
minister is to train up leaders. 

‘«But suppose they lead in wrong directions ?*’ 
First be sure—mighty sure—that their direction 7s 
wrong, and, if it is, go up to them and wh-rl them 
right about. You cannot serve the church better 
than by preventing wrong leadership. Only do it as 
a servant, not as a boss. 

Ah! it is all in that great word ‘‘servant.’’ 
‘*Run’’ a church, and it runs away from you ; 
serve it, and it follows you. Be led by Christ, and 
you can lead others to Christ. Be glad to become 
the least of all, and you will grow to be a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. 

And now I have told, with all-sufficient egotism, 
what I, a layman, would do if I. were a minister. 
And even as I write the last words of these articles I 
am blushing to my finger-tips. For I have been 
telling how to bring up babies, what to feed them, 
how to dress them, how to use the rattle, and how to 
put them to sleep,—and my name is Miss Forty ! 


‘xt 


Which Way Are You Looking ? 
By Dwight S. Bayley 


T WAS just after sunset, and I was enjoying a 
short wheel ride before supper. The sun had 
sunk behind the mesa, whose outline drew its dark, 

rugged silhouette boldly against the red sky beyond. 
Presently I came to the railroad crossing, and there I 
dismounted to stand and watch the western glory. 
The rai!s stretched their parallel course east and west, 
and as I looked toward the east, to see if any train 
were approaching, I saw the track soon disajpear into 
the gloom of the approaching night. But turning 
again to the west, I saw the rails become two paths of 
shining light, penetrating, and for the moment making 
me forget, the gathering dusk. And as I stood there 
in the sweet silence of the closing day, I thought of 
One who is the light of the world. How many, said 
I, find their path dark, and leading only into deeper 
gloom, because they are traveling away from the 
light And how many, thank God ! forget the sur- 
row ding dusk, and tread a path that is clear and 
joyful, because they are walking toward the Light | 
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Lesson II. 


March I5. 


The Riot at Ephesus 


Acts 19 : 29-40. (Study vs. 21-41.) Memory verses: 29-31. 





COMMON VERSION 


a9 And the whole city was filled with con- 
fusion : and having caught Ga’‘ius and Ar-is- 
tir’chus, men of Mic-e-dd’ni-a, Paul's com- 
panions in travel, they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. 

go And when Paul would have entered in 
unto the people, the disciples suffered him 
not. 

3t And certain of the chief of Asia, which 
were his friends, sent unto him, desiring Aim 
that he would not adventure himself into the 
theatre. 

32 Some therefore cried one thing, and 
some another : for the assembly was confused ; 
and the more part knew not wherefore they 
were come together. 

33 And they drew Alexander out of the 
aoaltvade, the Jews putting him forward. And 
Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 

34 But when they knew that he was a Jew, 
all with one voice about the space of two hours 
eried out, Great is Di-a’na of the E-phé’sians, 

35 And when the townclerk had appeased 
the people, he said, Ye men of Eph’e-sis, what 


Golden Text: The Lord preserveth the faithful.—Psa. 31 : 23. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


29 And the city was filled with the confusion : 
and they rushed with one accord into the 
theatre, having seized Gaius and Aristarchus, 
men of Macedonia, Paul’s companions in 
travel. 30 And when Paul was minded to 
enter in unto the people, the disciples suffered 
him not. 31 And certain also of the ! Asi- 
archs, being his friends, sent unto him and be- 
sought him not to adventure himself into the 
theatre. 32 Some therefore cried one thing, 
and some another: for the assembly was in 
confusion ; and the more part knew not where- 
fore they were come together. 33 * And they 
brought Alexander out of the multitude, the 
Jews putting him forward. And Alexander 
beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
a defence unto the people. 34 But when they 
perceived that he was a Jew, all with one voice 
about the space of two hours cried out, Great 
is ® Diana of the Ephesians. 35 And when 
the townclerk had quieted the multitude, he 
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man is there that knoweth not how that the 
city of the E-phé’sians is a worshipper of the 
at goddess Di-a’na, and of the image which 

ll down from Ji’ pi-ter ? 

36 Seeing then that these things cannot be 
spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and to 
do nothing rashly. 

37 For ye have brought hither these men, 
which are neither robbers of churches, nor yet 
blasphemers of your goddess. 

38 Wherefore if De-mé’tri-is, and the crafts- 
men which are with him, have a matter against 
any man, the law is open, and there are depu- 
ties : let them implead one another. 

But if ye inquire any thing concerning 
ole matters, it shall be determined in a 
lawful assembly. 

40 For we are in danger to be called in 
question for this day's uproar, there being no 
cause whereby we may give an account of this 
concourse. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


saith, Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there 
who knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians 
is temple-keeper of the great * Diana, and of 
the image which fell down from ¢ Jupiter? 
36 Seeing then that these things cannot be 
gainsaid, ye ought to be quiet, and to do 
nothing rash. 37 For ye have brought hither 
these men, who are neither robbers of temples 
nor blasphemers of our goddess. 38 If there- 
fore Demetrius, and the craftsmen that are 
with him, have a matter against any man, § the 
courts are open and there are proconsuls ; let 
them accuse One another. 39 But if ye seek 
anything about other matters, it shall be settled 
in the regular assembly. 40 For indeed we 
are in danger to be * accused concerning this 
day's riot, there being no cause for if: and 
as touching it we shall not be able to give 
account of this concourse. 


1 That is, officers having charge of festivals &c. in the Roman province of Asia. * Or, And some of 


the multitude instructed Alexander 
accused of riot concerning this day 


3 Gr. Artemis. 


4Or, heaven § Or, court days are kept * Or, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


‘INTERVENING Events.—Paul purposed to go to 
Macedonia and Achaia, and then to Jerusalem, 
for he was making a collection from the Gentile 

churches for the poor saints at Jerusalem, intending 

to carry the alms himself. The sending of Timothy 
and Erastus is probably connected with this purpose, 
and also calatell to the state of things at Corinth, as 
revealed in 1 Corinthians, which was written about 
this time. While Paul remained at Ephesus, Deme- 
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trius, who was a large manufacturer or dealer in silver 
shrines of Diana, gathered the workmen interested 
in the trade, and aroused their anger against Paul, 
as one who injured their business and put contempt 
on their religion. A public tumult arose among these 
workmen. 

Piace.—Ephesus; particularly in the theater,shown 
by its ruins to have been of immense size. 

Time.—According to the chronology accepted here, 
the date of the lesson is in the earlier part of A.D. 57. 
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Verse 29.—And the city: ** Whole” is not well at- 
tested.— 7he confusion: Made by the workmen (v. 
28), as the well-supported article indicates.—7hey 
rushed: No subject is expressed in the Greek, the 
reference being to the multitude indefinitely.— 7he 
theatre: Where public assemblies were usually held. 
—Having seized: Probably on the way to the theater. 
Violent seizure is oupressel.—Gatue : Or, ‘* Caius ;” 
otherwise unknown. The name was common (comp. 
Acts 20:4; Rom. 16: 23; 1 Cor. 1: 14; 3 John 1).— 
Aristarchus ; Named in Acts 20:4; 27: 2; Colossians 
4:10; Philemon 24.—Companions in travel : Whether 
before this time or not is uncertain. 

Verse 30.— Was minded: Expressing a deliberate 
purpose.—7he people: Greek, domes ; used of a for- 
mal public assembly, but here in a looser sense. 

Verse 31.—And certain also of the Asiarchs : The 
official title is explained in the margin by the Ameri- 
can Revisers. They were not political rulers, and 
were ten in number, naturally men of influence.— 
Being his the : Not necessarily believers.—Pe- 
sought: ** Desiring"’ is too weak. This is the main 
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verb in the sentence, the tense indicating continued 
action. 

Verse 32.—Some therefore : The connection is with 
verse 29, where the gathering in the theater is nar- 
tated.—For the assembly: he term is not demos, 
but ecclesia, often applied to regular assemblies (v. 
39), and in the New Wectemeat to the church.— Was 
in confusion: Preferable to ‘‘confused,”’ the Greek 
indicating a continued state.—Knew not wherefore: 
As often in a mob. Probably even Demetrius had 
no definite oe eg 

Verse 33.—And they brought Alexander out of 
the multitude: The verb, supported by the oldest 
manuscripts, usually means “instructed,” but the 
marginal rendering is scarcely grammatical.—7he 
Jews putting him forward: fe may have been a 
Christian Jew, and the Jews would make him a 
fe apg og But some think he was a representa- 
tive of the hostile Jews.—Made a defense: ‘‘ His” is 
unnecessary. This clause favors the view that he 
was a Christian,—Peop/e: As in verse 30. 

Verse 34.—Perceived that he was a Jew: The 
effect would be the same, whether a Christian or 
hostile Jew. How he was recognized is not stated. — 
Great ts Diana of the Ephesians: Compare verse 
28. ‘‘Artemis” is the Greek name. 

Verse 35.—T7he townclerk: Literally, ‘‘scribe;” 
the secretary of the city or province. A very impor- 
tant official. His speech presents incidentally the 
attitude of Roman rulers toward Christianity.— What 
man ts there: Literally, ‘‘Who is there of men.”— 
Temple-kecper: A title of honor bestowed on some 
cities in Asia Minor, Ephesus among them. ‘‘ Tem- 
ple-sweeper " is supposed to be the original sense.— 
The image which ey down from Jupiter: One 
word in Greek, applied to the well-known image in 
the temple. 

Verse 37.—Robbers of temples: ‘* Churches” is 
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altogether inaccurate.—Nor blasphemers of our god- 
dess;: ‘*Our” isthe correct reading. The verse shows 
that Paul had not been prudent in dealing with hea- 
thenism. 

Verse 38.—Craftsmen: As in verse 24, the skilled 
artisans, distinguished from ‘‘ workmen”’ in verse 25. 
—The courts are open: Or, ‘‘ Court days are kept.” 
The phrase cannot be rendered literally, and the ref- 
erence ae J be to courts being held at that time, or at 
some regular time.—Proconsu/s : The proper official 
title. The plural may be generic, or may used to 
include the assistants of the proconsul.—Accuse: 
More literal than ‘‘implead,” though that is the sense 
in this connection. 

Verse 39.—Seek anything: ‘‘Inquire” is inexact. 
—Settled: Literally, ‘‘unloosed;” hence ‘ deter- 
mined” is inaccurate. — Regular assembly: One 
called according to law, implying that this ‘‘ assem- 
bly” (v. 32) was irregular. he Roman respect for 
law is apparent throughout this speech. 

Verse 40.—Accused: As in verse 38.— Concerning 
this day's riot: Or, ‘‘of riot concerning this day.” 
The latter is preferable, since the town clerk, while 
threatening them with Roman power, would scarcely 
himself accuse them of ‘‘ riot.” He calls the assembly 
a ‘“‘concourse.”—There being no cause for it: The 
construction is modified by the reading of the ancient 
manuscripts, and the Revisers give the sense as above. 
Some would render ‘‘ crime” instead of ‘‘ cause,” but 
this is open to objection.— We shall not be able: 
‘*Not” is the better supported reading, and its pres 
ence requires a paraphase in what precedes. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The passion for revenue is ever opposed to th 
principle of righteousness. 


—_e 


The Riot at Ephesus 


By Alexander 


IANA was great, but in the eyes of Demetrius 
and his Sellow-tredcomen ‘this our craft” was 
still greater. When “religious” zeal is stirred 

by money considerations it flames up,—smoky,indeed, 
but hot. Probably Demetrius was the head of a guild 
of workmen who made their living out of the worship 
of Diana, and was a man of some wealth. Perhaps 
he was the Demetrius who loved to have pre-emi- 
nence, and came into collision with John long after 
the riot. But, at all events, he played very artfully 
on two strong passions in his appeal to religion and 
to self-interest. Separately they are powerful, but 
united they are formidable indeed; and the more im- 
eat the so-called ‘‘ religion,” the more easily it com- 

ines with self-interest, and the uglier are the results 
of the combination. The unnatural amalgam is often 
seen, even in so-called Christian communities, when 
earnest appliers of Christ's principles to profitable 
trades or lucrative customs incur the wrath of a mob 
who shout about religion and mean ‘this our craft.” 

The associated trades dependent on the worship of 
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Diana were a numerous body of citizens, and could , 
easily get up a numerically formidable demonsiration; 
but it is easier to raise a tempest than to guide it, 
and Demetrius and his fellows found, as mob leaders 
are apt to find, that they could not manage the monstef 
whom they had set loose. They do not seem to have 
had any clear idea of the purpose of their demonstra 
tion, and so the ‘‘ whole city was filled with the com 
fusion,” and the crowd poured into the great theate’ 
with no definite intention. Luke’s extraordinarily 
vivid narrative is valuable as giving a perfect phot 
oy mon a oy the life of at 

siatic Greek city under Roman rule, as throw 
light on the attitude of various classes to the neW¥ 
religion which Paul preached, and as showing almo*t 
startlingly how the same human nature worked 4 
Ephesus as works to-day in London and New Yor 
The scene is too natural not to be true. We see the 
actors, and recognize that they and the men of to-day, 
though so different in garb and efivironment, have 
their hearts fashioned alike. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 15 


1. Paul is conspicuous by his absence, and we see 
in his attitude the mingling of {courage and sagacity 
which runs through his whole life. It does not ap- 
pear that there was any serious search for him, or 
even for his two companions, who fell into the hands 
of the rioters. They ‘seized”’ them, but it is not 
said that they sought for them. Nor do they seem to 
know what they meant to do with them when they 
had got them. But a mob is dangerous just because 
it has no plan, but is swayed by momentary feeling, 
acts from whim, passion, or any accident, has no re- 
sponsibility and no conscience. At any moment 
some gust of rage might have set the crowd to tear 
Gaius and Aristarchus limb from limb. 

Paul was not the man to desert his friends in peril. 
His impulse was to plunge into the thick of the hub- 
bub, and to share whatever fate was to be theirs. 
A brave man could do no less. A leader could not 
leave his followers to suffer and seek to keep his own 
skim whole. A Christian had the example of Him 
who said, ‘‘If ye seek me, let these go their way.” 
No wonder that the chivalrous Paul was eager to 
‘‘adventure himself into the theatre.’’ But his com- 
mon sense and prudence were as great as his ‘‘ match- 
less fortitude,” and he was willing, when it was right, 
to modify purposes according to brotherly sugges- 
tions, though he was never willing to modify prin- 
ciples to please men or to escape danger. Courage 
which ran no needless risks was wonderfully blended 
in him with prudence, which had nothing in common 
with the creeping cowardice that will venture noth- 
ing, and firm nile to his own opinions was as 
wonderfully united with humility and readiness to 
listen to good advice that ran counter to them. 

The brethren do not seem to have been in danger 
from the rioters, and they ‘‘ suffered him not,” put- 
ting some kind of constraint on him, while some of 
the high officials of Ephesus, ‘* who were his friends,” 
“‘ besought him,” not pom | the brethren’s right to 
restrain him Their attitude shows that the more 
educated class, even though officially connected with 
the temple of Diana and the festivals, were in some 
measure friendly with Paul, whom, probably, they 
regarded rather as a traveling*rhetorician than as a 
religious iconoclast, and with whose assault on idola- 
try they more than half agreed in their hearts. They 
were in the position of the educated Hindu, who has 
lost faith in Brahma, and is tolerant of the missionary. 

2. The calmness of Paul contrasts with the sense- 
less fury of the rioters. Luke is half amused and 
wholly contemptuous at them and their discordant 
shouts, and ignorance of what all the tumult was 
about. What a picture he draws, and how like it is to 
many a gathering in our cities! There are always 
plenty of people ready to shout any cry that is set 
them; and, that being so, the men who play with the 
multitude and pander to its prejudices, and try to 
exploit its unintelligent fury for their own purposes, 
have a heavy responsibility, Our modern democracy 
— a wide door for the demagogue. It behooves 
all good citizens sternly to discourage the appeal to 
ignorant passion which politicians are so much 
tempted to make. The voice of the people may be 
the voice of God, but the voice of the mob certainly 
is not. 

But the rioters were ‘‘ religious” rioters! and they 
roved their religiousness by shouting, for two mortal 
ours, ‘‘Great Diana of the Ephesians,” which is 

probably an invocation, like the frenzied repetitions 
of the name of the god which are common in all 
heathen worship, or like the cries of the Baal proph- 
ets on Carmel. The appearance, in the theater, of 
Alexander a Jew, worked the crowd into a fury, and 
turned their wrath away from the Christians. He 
was put forward by the Jews, apparently to explain 
that these Christians were not of their number. 
Perhaps he was ‘Alexander the coppersmith” 
(a trade associated with that of Demetrius the silver- 
smith). 

3. The cool, cynical town clerk is a contrast to the 
excited bigots roaring themselves hoarse in honor of 
their goddess. Perhaps it was their hoarseness, 
quite as much as his speech, that quieted them. He 
is a type of the kind of man who pays polite defer- 
ence to a religion in which he scarcely believes, who 
would not for the world contradict the popular preju- 
dice in favor of Diana or of Jehovah, who will pro- 
nounce glibly the proper reverential phrases, with his 
tongue in his cheek. He abhors enthusiasm above 
all things, even when it is evoked by what he pro- 
fesses to hold in reverence. To be quiet and do 
nothing rashly is his supreme ideal of conduct. 
Paul's enthusiasm would have been as distasteful to 
him as was that of the yelling mob. No doubt, he 
had one object only m view, and, as one of the most 
influential officials, he was right in aiming at that 
only. He shared the Roman hatred of enthusiasm 
and dread of popular risings, the Roman contempt 
for ** mere ideas,” the supercilious (and short-sighted) 
tolerance for any sort of teaching which did not 
threaten Rome’s rule. 

The advice he gave was absolutely sound and wise. 
It reflected, as did the beseechings of the Asiarchs, 
the attitude of favor, or at least allowance, which 
the educated and official world was inclined to take 
toward Christianity. It quieted the tumult, and so 
Saved Paul and his friends more effectually than any 
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other kind of speech could have done. But one feels 
that the speaker was as blind as a bat to the meaning 
of what ‘‘ these men, who are neither robbers of tem- 
ples nor blasphemers of our goddess,” had to preach, 
and that his cynical skepticism, scarcely veiled by 
mag language, and his worldly wisdom, had made 

im impervious to Paul’s message and incapable of 
Paul's faith. Passionate and ignorant zeal for 
Diana shut out the rioters from accepting the gospel. 
But the town clerk’s thinly veiled disbelief in her, 
and probably in all the divine, and his horror of 
warmth of feeling in matters of religion, shut him 
out no less completely, and that barrier was probably 
harder to break down than the other. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
bd 


Conformity to the majority would mean disloyalty 
to the Master. 





i ND rue City wAs FILLED WITH THE CONFUSION,” 
—A score of years ago, in acity south of Ephe- 
sus, some Maronite street porters were drag- 

ging out of the city the carcass of a horse. On reaching 

acliff overhanging the sea, they shouted the ordinary 
warning, and finally pushed the dead horse over. 

Some hours later, it was found that a Muhammadan, 

who had been sitting below, was killed by the fall of 
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How to Illustrate the 
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the beast,—for he had been deaf, and had not heard 
the warning. 

Why this occurrence should lead, in the name of 
religion, to a riot against a whole religious commu- 
nity as such, must difficult for an American tq 
see. However, the city was filled with confusion, 
and many a co-religionist of the porters, who knew 
nothing of the unfortunate affair, was mercilessly 
and indiscriminately attacked by fellow-religionists 
of the deceased, who likewise were ignorant of the 
cause of the disturbance. All they knew was that 
two religious sects were against each other. In view 
of such present-day happenings in the East, Easterns 
are not astonished to hear that Demetrius’s fear of a 
probable depression in his business should have led 
to a general religious riot in Ephesus. 

** ALL WITH ONE VOICE ABOUT THE SPACE OF Two 
Hours Crisp out, Great 1s DIANA OF THE Epnue- 
sIANs.”—Such tactics or ways of oe cowing 
down, or preventing an opponent from defending 
himself, probably originated long before the day of 
those followers of Demetrius, who by sheer force of 
lung and throat kept the floor for at least the space 
of two hours, At any rate, it is still the way of the 
rabbis in Jerusalem, the priests in Kessawan, and 
the shaykhs elsewhere. odern opponents of the 
gospel have added to the heathen Ephesians’ means 
of resistance the use of posters, which silently, from 
doors and walls, radiate anathemas and threats. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
< 


Public patriotism oft has its roots in private pas- 
sions. 
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Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


‘I Am All Right” 


EHOVAH freserveth the faithful (Golden Text). 
A recent writer tells how there lived near him a 
fine old Scotchman. Time had shortened his 
steps. His hair was silvery white. His shoulders 
were bent, and he was sorely drawn out of shape b 
rheumatism. But when his friend hailed him wit 
‘‘How are you to-day, grandfather?” there came 
back the cheery words: ‘‘Oh! I am all right. My 
old body has gi'n oot, but I'm all right.” The body 
was falling to pieces, like an old house, but the faith- 
ful old man was being preserved with all the beau- 
tiful graces of the Christian life blossoming with 
sweeter fragrance as he neared the heavenly climate. 


A Boy’s Courage 

And when Paul was minded to enter in unto 
the people (v. 30). A boy was once told by the mas- 
ter of the school which he attended in one of the Con- 
tinental countries to strike out a passage in the coed 
of Christopher Columbus which referred to his kneel- 
ing down to thank God on the discovery of America. 
‘* Strike it out; there is no God,” said the schoolmas- 
ter. On going home, the boy said to his mother : 
‘* Which is right,—the pastor, or the teacher? They 
cannot both be right. The teacher says there is no 
God, and the pastor teaches us about God.” After 
a while, as if he had been thinking about the matter, 
he said, ‘‘ Mother, I believe the pastor is right, and, 
if the days of persecution should ever break out again, 
when people are burned for reading the Bible, then 
I'll be burned with my Bible.” That little boy had 
the same kind of Christian courage which inspired 
Paul, and has burned in the hearts of heroes and 
martyrs always. 


Running with the Crowd 


The more part knew not wherefore they were 
come together (vy. 32). It is related of the celebrated 
Dr. Horace Bushnell that his brother had once at- 
tended a cheap show, and the performance had been 
of such a character that he was ashamed of himself 
for being present. He related the matter to his 
brother, the famous preacher, who gave him this 
piece of advice : ‘‘The next time you see the whole 
world running to any particular place, don’t go unless 
you have a better reason.”” That would keep a great 
many people out of trouble. 


The Value of Calm and Quiet Speech 

When the townclerk had quieted the multitude 
(v. 35). I was once acquainted with a man of large 
affairs, and saw him on a number of occasions when 
the conditions were so annoying that I felt sure he 
must be angry, and looked to zee bien explode with vio- 
lent words. But instead, although his face whitened 
a little, he spoke more quietly and in a lower voice 
than before, and gave no hint of anger in look or 
tone. I spoke to him about it one day, and he told 
me that he had in his younger days been accustomed 
to give way to violent temper, and that on such occa- 
sions he was like an insane person. His conduct had 
once brought upon him great sorrow, whereupon he 
determined, by the help of God, to master his own 


spirit. He had found it a great help, if he felt a thrill 
of anger, to speak low, and not to permit himself to 
speak quick. Experience had taught him that,.if he 
kept his manner quiet and his voice low and soft, he 
could master his temper the more readily. I think 
this town clerk must have had something of that 
habit, and I am sure it is good for the rest of us, 


Clara Barton’s Supply Wagons 
When the townclerk had quieted the multitude 
(v. 35). Clara Barton is known wherever the Red 
Cross banner is unfurled to lend aid and comfort to 
suffering humanity. During the Civil War, and dur- 
ing the process of the Antietam campaign, a briga- 
dier-general hurried back, one morning, from the 
front, with a force, to rescue, if possible, a wagon 
train of hospital supplies which had been ambuscaded 
and shelled by the enemy. Riding up in great haste, 
what was his surprise to find the teamsters quietly 
mending their harness, and arranging their broken 
team for an onward movement. The train had been 
attacked, but had not. stampeded, as was usually the 
case under such circumstances. The general sur- 
veyed the scene of order and discipline with much 
amazement, and, turning to the presiding genius, in- 
uired, ‘‘ How in the world.did you keep these men 
rom running away?” ‘‘They stayed because I 
did,”’ was Miss Barton's quiet reply. Often it is one 
person who saves the day. 


Did Not Understand 

For ye have brought hither these men, who are 
neither robbers of temples nor blasphemers of our 
Pager (v. 37). A beautiful little child, just out of 

is bath, found the screen door unlocked one summer 
morning, slipped down the steps and out into the 
street, where his little bare feet felt the delightful 
sensation of the sand and dirt under them. e sat 
down in the middle of the street, and began to play 
bo-peep with his toes. So absorbed was he in this 
new-found joy, he did not hear the approach of a 
runaway horse, which, becoming frightened and un- 
managable, was dashing headlong down the street. 
The mother, noticing the stillness of the house, came 
to the door, saw the child conscious of nothing but his 
play, saw the frightened horse just behind him, but, 
alas ! too late. Just then a gentleman, turning the 
corner, saw it all, and, at the risk of his own life, 
rushed forward and saved the child. The little fel- 
low, intent only on covering his toes with the sand, 
cried out in anger, and struck his savior. The strong 
man, trembling with the thought of what might have 
been, put his arms around the child, and drew him 
close to his breast, and, as he kissed the sweet, 
naughty mouth, said: ‘*My child, my child! how 
little you know what I have saved you from! Some 
time you will understand.” Paul was doing his best 
to save these people who were rioting against him. 
Jesus Christ died on the cross for those who are 
striking him in the face. . 
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The lashings of the waves do not restrain the tides. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


~A ND when Paul was minded to enter in unto the 
people (v. 30). It must be that Paul was only 
“*half minded ” to go, or he would surely have 
gone, No earthly power could stop the movement of 
his whole mind,—not the raging ot an ocean, nor the 
sting of a scourge, nor the clanking of prison chains, 
nor the shadow of a cross, nor even the persuasion 
of friends. Even with the average man it makes a 
great deal of difference whether he ‘‘ has a mind,” or 
only a “half mind,” to do a thing. Ordinarily, if 
ou only have a half mind to do it, don’t do it at all. 
3ut if you have a whole mind to do it, do it even if 
the heavens fall. When a man’s mind is ‘‘ made 
up,” when all its component parts—the reason, the 
conscience, the heart, the will—conspire together to 
accomplish an end, to turn back isacrime. When 
Paul had determined to “ go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem,” even the passionate sorrow of the dear 
friends ‘*who wept sore, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him” was as nothing. His whole mind was 
behind this move, pushing him forward. If he had 
felt as clear about his duty to enter the temple at 
Ephesus, he would have gone in spite of friends, 
enemies, and devils. A half-minded man is little 
better than a half-hearted or half-headed man. It is 
the whole man solidly compacted that counts in the 
struggle of life. 

ond pager ... besought him not to adventure 
himself (v. 31). Probably they were right. They 
knew the temper of the mob. The y knew the impor- 
tance of discretion. Thank God bor kind, wise, de- 
termined friends who keep us from reckless adven- 
tures. Danger has an almost irresistible fascination 
for some of us, and especially when we are boys. 
Every kind of danger but cross dogs drew me into 
its vortex like a whirlpool when I was a lad in 
checked aprons. Where should I have been but for 
good friends who kept me out or pulled me out? 

‘here are thousands of lads in the classes of our 
schools this very day whose minds are set on some 
crazy adventure or other. It's a great thing to get 
their confidence, and ‘* beseech” them to keep out 
of danger. But it must never be forgotten that our 
kindest friends are often our most pstmt ene- 
mies, for they are scared to death to see us expose 
ourselves to the most trivial risk. The first word 
that springs to their lips is ‘* Don’t.” How man 
men have been weakened and broken by the pusil- 
lanimous fears of their loved ones! Just as they are 
about to take some noble leap, some one pulls them 
back as a timid rider does a horse. If it is a danger- 
ous thing to be a half-minded man, it is almost 
equally so to have a half-hearted friend. 

But when they perceived that he was a Jew 
(v. 34). There will be a great many communities in 
which these lessons are taught where Jews are as 
scarce as anthracite coal. But there wll be many 
others in which the Jew is still baited .ike a bear. 
The minute the :abble perceive that a man is a Jew, 
they howl or sneer like these Ephesians, Some of 
you teachers may feel your own gorge rise when I 
denounce it. Your own bosom is inflamed by this 
irrational and wicked prejudice; but it is irrational, 
and it is wicked, and you ought not to present your- 
selves to your classes until you have buried this cruel 
hatchet of race prejudice, Race prejudice is as in- 
defensible a vice as jealousy or revenge. 

Ye ought to be quiet (v. 36). ‘*A gentleman 
makes no noise.” ‘* Remember always that, in 
painting as in eloquence, the greater your strength 
the quieter will be your manner, and the fewer your 
words,” ‘*Fulness is always quiet; agitation is the 
characteristic of emptiness and shallowness.” ‘‘ The 
grandest operations, both in nature and grace, are 
the most silent and imperceptible.” ‘*Study to be 
quiet.” ‘* Lead a quiet and peaceable life.” ‘ Put 
on the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The voice of the people is the voice of their pocket. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EGIN by swiftly reviewing the lesson for last 
Sunday. Having done this, put a large W on 
the board, as indicated in the diagram below. 

Where did the events of this lesson take place? In 
Ephesus. Put down the letter E. (In like manner, 
do with all the responses you get.) What was the 
date of the events told of in this lesson? By whose 
action did all this trouble arise? By that of Paul. 
Who was Paul's great opponent ? Demetrius. Name 
the two companions of Paul whom they caught. 
Gaius and Aristarchus. What man did the Jews set 
up to speak! Alexander. Did the mob listen to 
him? Why not? Who was it who stilled the mob 
at last? The town clerk. When you have put the 
proper initials after the word ‘* Who,” it will read 
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P-D-G-A-A-TC. Now for the What. Here get 
some competent teacher to tell the story of the agita- 
tion, and how Demetrius moved the crowd to frenzy. 
Put down the letter M for mob. What was it that 
they screamed fortwo hours? ‘‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” Put down G. D. E. Now for the an- 





HERE? E. 

HEN? A.D. 57 

HO? P.D.G.A.A.TC. 
HAT? M. G.D.E. 
HY? L.M. 
HAT THEN? O.A.E. 
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swer to the question Why. Why was the multitude 
so excited? Because of their greed for gain. It 
was their pockets that were touched, and this led to 
the tumult. Put down L. M. for ‘‘ Love of Money.” 
Now pass on to the What Then? This means, 
What is there for us to learn from all this? Much, 
for there are men to-day who resent any inter- 
ference with their interests in the liquor traffic, 
the race-course, the gambling-hell. What then? 
Well, oppose them as did Paul. Put down now 
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the letters 0. A. E. for ‘‘Oppose all Evil,” and 
you have the practical outcome of this lesson for our 
own times. 


New York Ciry. 


The troubling of the false is a tribute to the true. 


tt 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs.'’) 


**Our God, our help in ages past."" Psalm 2: 1-8. 
* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ (2:1-6. 3:1-4.) 
‘*Lord, speak to me, that I may Psalm 46: 1-7. 

speak."’ (62: 1-3. 98: 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way.’ Psalm 31 : 19-24. 
**Lead on, O King eternal."’ (43: 1-4. 65: 
** Hasten, Lord, the glorious time."’ 


Psalm 115 : I-11. 
‘Jesus shall reign where'’er the 231 


1-4.) 
1-4.) 
: I-3/) 
: 1-4.) 


sun." 
“Ye Christian heralds,go proclaim.” ( 55 
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Nothing is more likely to stir up bigotry than 
business interests. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought : How to be a Christian. 


To-day’s Lesson Thought (for Review Circle); 
Always be Faithful. 


Golden Text: ‘‘ The Lord preserveth the faithful.” 
INTRODUCTION. 


Did you ever hear the fire-bell ring, or somebody 
calling ‘‘ Fire! fire!” How the people throw up 
windows, or run into the street calling ‘‘ Where’s the 
fire?” If near enough, everybody hurries, and soon 
there is a big crowd. How the firemen shout! how 
fast they work! what excitement there is! If the 
fire burns hard, do the firemen say they are afraid 
and won't work? No, the fiercer the fire the harder 
they work, pn pasty Retenven putting up ladders, help- 
ing people get out, because firemen have learned to 
be faithful, and do their best in great danger. 
(Write “Be faithful” on board.) Sometimes they 
even lose their lives trying to save others. 

Last week the papers told about an engineer who 
saw another engine coming toward him. He knew 
there must be a wreck, but he stayed by his engine 
to turn off steam, to save the people on his train. 
He was killed, but the papers called him a brave, 
Saithful engineer. 

In war, soldiers march right on when cannons and 
guns are firing. Some die, and people say, ‘‘ They 
were faithful to their country.” Do you think it is 
easy to be faithful in such great danger ? 


REVIEW. 


I wonder if Paul was afraid to tell good news when 
there was danger ? Do you remember he was whipped 
one time, then put in prison, and people tried to 
chase him out of town more than once; still he kept 
right on. (Add * Paul not afraid ” to outline.) ~ Last 
week we talked about Paul’s school in Ephesus. 
(Point out on map; write ‘* Ephesus” on board.) Paul 
was such a faithful teacher that many believed, be- 
came Christians, and made a bonfire of——? Bad 
books. We learn to-day they gave up something 
else because they learned about Jesus. 


Lesson. 


When school closes, we have—— ? Vacat’on. Paul 
taught school in Ephesus over two years, so he 
planned a vacation, to travel up here where our red 
ribbon marks his other journey, to see how his old 
triends ‘vere getting along. He wasn’t quite ready, 
so he sent Timothy ahead (v. 22) to tell the friends he 
was coming soon. 

In Ephesus was a beautiful temple; in the temple 
was an image of the goddess Diana. She was a 
heathen goddess, yet many people wanted little im- 
ages (the Bible calls them shrines) of Diana in their 
homes. (Place in outline as below.) 

Many men were kept busy making these shrines, 
and people bought them. Large ones were made of 
marble, little ones of silver. People could carry the 
small ones in their pockets, or wear them for charms. 
After Paul taught about God, who made heaven and 
earth, also the good news about — people became 
Christians, and didn’t want little images any more, 
The men couldn't sell somany, so became very angry 
with Paul. 

The men who made silver images were silver- 
smiths. Their leader was Demetrius (place on 


board). One day he called the workmen together, 
and talked to them. (Read from Bible simple por- 
tions vs. 24-28). Demetrius told them Paul taught, 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,” 
—that there are no gods made of gold, silver, or stone. 
Sing, ‘‘ Though the heathen bow to idols.” (See 
The Sunday School Times of January 17.) Deme- 
trius said, ‘‘ We earn ur living making these shrines. 
If people don’t buy them, we shall have nothing to do. 
Not only in Ephesus, but ail over Asia, Paul is 
teaching, and Diana's temple will not be cared for. 
The workmen were angry when they heard that, and, 
as the meeting closed, they shouted, ‘* Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” They caughttwo of Paul's 
helpers, and dragged them toa large hall. People 
heard the shouting, and asked, ‘‘ What's the mat- 
ter?” They ran after the crowd jtst as they do for 
a fire, and there was great excitement. (Complete, 
and drill on outline. Paul heard about it, and 
wanted to go in to talk to the crowd, but his friends 
wouldn’t let him. Another man tried to speak. 
When the people saw he was a Jew, they wouldn't 
listen, but threw up their hands, and shouted for two 
hours, ‘‘ Great is Diana,” etc, Look at them in our 

icture (the | gy tee issued by the Providence, 

hode Island, Lithograph Company), What a noise 
and confusion! The officers and policemen came 
and tried for a long time to quiet them. When they 
would listen, the officer told them they did very 
wrong to make such a disturbance, that Paul and his 
friends were not bad men. He told Demetrius and 
his workmen there were court days, if they wanted 
to find fault. He told them to be careful, and sent 
them home. 

After all that excitement, do you think Paul was 
afraid? No, indeed! Paul knew God could take 
care of him, as our Golden Text says, ‘‘ The Lord 
preserveth the faithful” (explain and drill). Paul 
was faithful, and went right on telling the good 
news. 

Can little children be faithful ? Yes, surely, in our 
lessons at school, in our work at home, and every- 
where. The world needs faithful boys and girls to- 
day. One day when Jesus was talking, he said, 
“He that is faithful in a very little, is faithful also 
in much” (read, also, Matt. 25: _ 

If every boy and girl would be faithful to the tem- 
perance pledge, the saloon-keepers would soon have 
nothing todo, They would make a fuss, just as the 
silversmiths did; but how glad we should be if they 
had to find some other work to do, making shoes and 
clothing, building better houses, etc. ow many 
will be faithful ? 
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The good of the world has ever been delayed by 
the gains of wickedness. 








LESSON FOR MARCH 15 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE this exciting scene vivid by 
contrasting the different classes 
of persons who took part in it. 

Show how the years of missionary labor 
by Paul and the disciples he made led 
up toit. Recall the Boxer outbreak in 
China in 1900, and the unreasoning 
hatred of Christians. As their labors 
for the uplifting of that great nation 
brought old idolatries into antagonism 
with the institutions they planted, so 
the disciples of Christ in Ephesus 
aroused the hostility that drove out 
Paul. The classes that took part in 
that riot were : 


1. Paul’s Opposers. Jews hated him 
because he was a heretic Jew. Gentiles 
hated him because his work threatened 
to destroy their business. Similar con- 
ditions drove him from Philippi (Acts 
16: 19-22) But he had become used 
even then to mobs. At Antioch of Pisi- 
dia (13: 50, 51), at Iconium (14: 4-6), 
and at Lystra (14 : 19, 20),-he had 
learned of the dangers of the fickle 
multitude. He expected that kind of 
treatment everywhere (14: 20, 23). At 
Ephesus, Demetrius had a large shop, 
and employed many workmen in mak- 
ing for sale little silver shrines of the 
goddess Diana (19: 24). There were 
other shops of the same sort (v. 25). 
Demetrius called a meeting of the sil- 
versmiths, and told them that the Way, 
as the new religious sect was called, 
was making such progress that it was 
likely to ruin their business and the 
world-wide reputation of their city as 
the headquarters of the great goddess. 
Picture the scene, describe the speeches 
as you imagine they were made, and 
show what a splendid testimony the 
meeting was to the influence of Paul’s 
preaching, and the weakness of the 
religion he opposed. 


2. Paul’s Friends and Helpers. Show 
what a company of fellow-workers he 
had gathered about him. Timothy, 
whom he sent to so many places to 
preach (Rom. 16: 21; Acts 1g: 22; 1 Cor. 
4:17; 1 Thess. 3: 2; Phil. 2: 19); Eras- 
, tus (Acts 19 : 22), who several years later 
was living in Corinth (2 Tim. 4 : 20); 
Luke, Gaius, and Aristarchus, the latter 
afterward imprisoned with him at Rome 
(Col. 4: 10); Aquila and Priscilla, who 
made a home for him, while they also 
spread the gospel. There were also a 
number of other young men whom, with 
these, Paul gathered about him as a kind 
of bodyguard (Acts 20: 4), working for 
christ under his direction. He was a 
man of fascinating presence, who bound 
men to him by love, and inspired them 
to self-sacrifice like his own. Show that 
great Christian leaders always have 
strong personal attachments with fel- 
low-workers glad to do their bidding. 

Paul had also many friends outsilie of 
the company of disciples. Some of them, 
chief ollieers of the province, begged him 
not to risk his life by going into the 
theater when the mob had gathered 
there (v. 31). Roman military officers 
usually liked him (27: 43). he town 
clerk of Ephesus defended him (v. 37). 
Show that to be a faithful Christian it is 
not necessary to be offensive to those 
who do not believe on Christ. The high 
esteem in which many missionaries are 
held by heathen in foreign lands is a 
testimony to their gentlemanly charac- 
ter, no less than to their unfaltering faith 
and consistent living. 

3. The Unreasoning Mob. The pic- 
ture Luke gives of it is accurate and 
lifelike. The people rushed about in 
confusion. Some of them caught two 
of Paul's company, but did not know 
what to do with them. They shouted 
‘Great Diana!"’ Most of them did not 
know what the matter was, but they 
kept shouting. The Jews were afraid 
the mob would turn against them, so 
they put forward Alexander, who was 
a metal-worker, and an enemy of Paul 
(2 Tim. 4: 14). Alexander tried to tell 
the mob that the Jews were in no way 
responsible for Paul’s doings, but they 
would not hear him, and kept shouting 
“ Great is Diana!” 


( Continued on page 122) 
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THE SATUR. 
EVENING POST 


There are perhaps three or four men in the length and 

breadth of the country who ¢an write on political topics 

as sanely, shrewdly and clearly as Mr. White; but not 
one of them possesses in like degree his fine native 
humor or his ability to wring the last drop of human interest out of his subject 
and into his writing. Mr. White has also the rare gift for stripping a complex 
theme of its non-essentials and showing it forth in its simplest terms. 


How the Cabinet Does Business 


By Charles Emory Smith 


Former Postmaster-General. A very general ignorance of the 
inner workings of the Cabinet room prevails, and yet the Cabinet 
is the least formal, the most active, of the arms of the Govern- 
Mr. Smith will illustrate with anecdotes of actual occur- 
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William Allen White 


Will write a series of articles on the political situa- 
tion at Washington as he sees it from week to week. 


DAY 


A Congressman’s Wife 


A regular letter from one of the brightest women in Washington, giving us all the 
social gossip of the Capital, telling us the good things said at the social functions; 
bright, sparkling, full of life—she social life of Washington. 


ms The Saturday Evening Post will 
be sent to any address every week 
from now to July Ist, 1903, 
on receipt of only 50 cents. 


It is the handsomest weekly magazine you ever saw 


on trial, 











HE most attractive and most 

Hot Springs favored’ pleasure and health 

where else can such a combination 

of hot springs of medicinal value 

Altitude 2,300 feet ; temperature equable. No high winds or dust storms ; no mists or fogs or frosts ; an 
average of but one cloudy day in ten, and humidity the lowest of any place on record. 

ls of different temperature in which bathing can safely be indulged in and enjoyed any day in the year. 

ut-of-door amusements provided, and trained saddle horses for the many delightful mountain trails, 
Hotel accommodations first class in every respect. Located attractively near Hot Springs Junction on 
the Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway, from which point stage kcaves every morning, except Sunday, 
Buy your tickets via the Santa Fe Route and Ash Fork. 
upon application to 


} 
Arizona 
and mild winter climate be found. 
Abundant supply of water of absolute purity, very beneficial in rheumatism and like disorders. Open 
AN IDEAL PLACE FOR REST AND RECUPERATION 
over the finest mountain road to be found in the West. 


Further information and descriptive pamphlets 


H. P. ANEWALT, GEN. PASS. AGENT, 
5. P., P. & P. RY., PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 











NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
A grand cruise by specially chartered popular Lloyd 
express steamer “ Kaiserin”™ will leave New York 
quly 2, for 41 day trip, visiting Christiania, Gothen- 
urg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburz, ( Mos- 
cow,) Berlin. Optional side trips all over Europe. 
Rates, $275 and up, include all necessary expenses. 
Write now for program, beautifully illustrated. 
Programs ready for other European tours, prices 
ranging from $260 to $800 


TT Broadway, New York, 
FRANK C. CLARK 201 Washington St., Beston, 


EUROP 








8th summer. Few vacancies ig 
select and small party organized 

_. Thurwanges, 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


and personally conducted by Professor C.'I 
New England J 
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The Sunday School Times. 


Philadelphia, February 28, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.’ 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 


75 cents each, per year, 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

inough copies c= one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries ombenced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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means little cleansing power 
or some raw chemical. 
PEARLINE suds are thick, 
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The great labor-saver. 
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OLISH 


Easily applied with a damp cloth—pol- 


ishes quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 











—— HALF PRICE 


EASTER 
EXERCISES 


To close out our stock of Easter Exercises we 
offer them at one-half price. They are all first 
class, both exercises and music being chosen 
with great care. Send 2% cts. each for samples 
(or 15 cts. for the eight) at once, as our stock is 
email and will go quickly. 

ER 
rtide Echoes 

Birthday of Hope 
isen Light The Radiant Dawn 
je Livet Glorious Morn 


Price, while they last, 2% cents each; $2.00 
per hundred postpaid. Write at once. 
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PEARLINE. It does more 
work than any soap or other 
safe washing powder. 691 


Pearline is known 
by its Suds 





California 
To-day 


Perfect June weather, no big 
coal bills. 

When you go there, travel on 
the California Limited. 

For seven seasons the choice of 
travelers who require perfect 
service, 


Ladies will ve pleased with the cosy 
compartment Pullmans and sunny 
observation parlor. Dining-car 
service under Harvey manage- 
ment. ‘Santa Fe all the way.’’ 


Free books about California tour. 
General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


“Florida by Sea” 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. «team- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
ded excellent service. Send for excursion book 
Ww Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 











| 


The Four-Track News 





W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicage 





BY W. M. RAMSAY 


St. Paul the Traveller, 8v0, $3.00 
The Church in the Roman Empire, 
8v0, $3.00 
Impressions of Turkey, 8v0, $1.75 
Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ? 
8vo, $1.75 
The Education of Christ, 
16mo0, $1.00 
Historical Commentary on Epistle 
to the Galatians, 8vo, net, $3.00 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons Ney York, 














Easter Services 


They 


Be sure to examine the following services. * 
successful line of 


are even better than the wonderfull 


| services issued by us for other festal occasions, 


The Conquering Redeemer 


The Triumphant Galilean 


Send 7c. in stamps for samples of both. 
$4.00 far hundred, not pr epatd: $4.25 by mail. 


The Service of Praise, our great modern Sunday- 
school song book, contains 15 Easter Songs in the Eas- 


ter department, besides 135 other gens of song tor | 


Sunday-schools, Send for returnable sample. 


1018, 1020 Arch St., Phila. | 
Hall-Mack Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Easter Services 


“Resurrection Story” 
Easter Echoes, No. 20 


“The Easter Dawn” 


5 cents each; 55 cents per dozen; $4.25 
paid 


r 100, pre- 
; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


in stamps with your name awd address, 
will bring complete sample packet con- 
taining one each of the above Easter 
Services, also, among other things, our 


TEN 
CENTS 80 page Easter Catalogue of Easter 
Cards, Booklets, Bookmarks, etc, 


MacCa'la & Co. Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 


NEW music 


Our new 1903 service for schools, ‘‘ PALMS OF 
VIC TORY,’* abounds with choice and beautiful 
carols, choruses, etc., by Adam Geibel and K Frank 
Lehman. 5 cents per copy ( for ro cents we send it 
and two former issues); $4.00 hundred 

Ten beautiful Easter Carols with 214 other 
hymns for all seasons and lessons are in ‘* Us titted 

oices,’’ the most remarkable Sunday-school hymn 
book ever pubiished cents for examination copy 
(money refunded if desired); $25.00 hundred. 

For 12 cents, a new Easter anthem for choir by Adam 
Geibel ; for 30 cents, an inspiring Easter solo by Geibel, 


Geibel & Lenman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunda 
School until you have seen either 4 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


Attractive Easter Songs 
in the 1903 Sunday-School Musical Quarterly. 


5 cents each ; per 100. hree other samples, 10 
cents. H, 


Ww 
Abel Building, Chicago. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, newspaper Press, $5. 
Larger size, $18. Money saver. big 
profits printing for others. Type-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log, presses, t r, etc., to fac- 
tory 














. Pairbank Publishing Company, | 





ype, paper, 
THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN CONN. | 


An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 
Address George H. Daniels, New York Central, New York. 


-*. ochauffler’ 
ar. WCHAUTTICL § 
two books for Sunday -school 
workers. Every Sunday-school 
worker should own 


The Teacher, the Child, and the 
k; or, Practical Suggestions and 
Methods for Sunday-School Workers. 
283 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
and 
Ways of Working; or, Helpful Hints 
for Sunday -School Officers and 
‘Teachers. 238 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 





~~ 








Why Not Use the 


REVISED BIBLE 


when by remarkably unanimo:.s 
consent the American Standard 

ition is admitted to be ‘the 
most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue.” 

The Sunday School Times says: 
“Tt is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.”’ 

Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 
title page. Prices —— 1-00 

by all 


upwards. For sale ook- 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 EB. 18th St., New York 
[OWA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE offers Gigioma and 


degree courses by mail. Catalog free. Write C.J. 
Burton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


EASTER 


A new concert exercise for the Sunday-school. It 
is called ‘* DAY OF JOY.’’ Bright, new music, 
splendid recitations. 5 cents a copy; $4.25 per 100, 
postpaid. Send for sample, and catalog of Easter 
solos, anthems, etc. 

GOSPEL SONGS No. 2 is a popula: Sunday- 
school song book. 256 pages, cloth bound — $25 per 
100. Specimen pages free. A sample of Gospel 
Songs No. 2 mailed for 25c. in stamps. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of ali kinds. 


New il- 

lustrated catalog now ready. Sent free. Per 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 

43 Bible House, N.Y. 425 Elm St., Cincinnati,O. 





You 
can tell our 
BASTER SERVICES 
as far as you can see 
them. Our color process of 
Printing gives an outward tone 
in keeping with the musical attract- 
iveness. They all bear this name-im print 


< Telianp fore, 


1505th Ave..N.Y. 108 Washington St. ,Chicago. 


SAMPLES OF FOUR NEW ONES, toc. 
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(Continued from page raz) 


4. The Town Clerk’s Tactful Speech. 
Show what he said of the city (v. 35), 
of Paul and his companions (v. 37), of 
Demetrius and his company (v. 38), of 
the proper way to settle disputes (v. 39), 
and of the danger to the people of shar- 
ing in a riot (v. 40). 

Why is this tumult of interest to us? 
Because it shows how fickle and un- 
reasonable a crowd may be, and how 
patience and tact, and trust in God, in 
the midst of opposition, will surely con- 
quer. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Paul’s Enemies. Why were Jews 
opposed to Paul? (13: 45.) Did he ever 
interfere with their business? (19 : 13, 
14.) Why did Gentiles oppose him? 
(19 : 27.) Did he ever interfere with 
their business? (19: 19.) Why did he 





interfere with it? What was his pur 
| pose,—-to do them good, or evil? What 
| was the character cf the mob that op- 
| posed him? (1 Cor. 15%: 32.) 

2. Paul’s Supporters. How did he win 
the loyal love of many young men ? 
| Why were leading citizens of Ephesus 
| his friends? Why did the town clerk 
take his part ? May a Christian expect 
support from those who do not believe 
| his teaching? How may he ’secure it? 
Who must he expect will oppose him ? 
What, in the Christian’s character and 
life, commends the gospel to all honest 
citizens ? (Acts 24: 16; 2 Cor. 1: 12.) 

Boston. 


oA 
Manhood sinks as the mob asseris 


ttself. 
ee 
For the Senior Bible Class 





By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


| 
| The Sudden Stoppage of Paul’s 
| Work at Ephesus 


I. Tue GeneraL PREPARATION (Acts 
Ig : 21 to 20: 2). 
} [For each member of the Bible class.] 


During the long and active campaign 
at Ephesvs Paul had matured certain 
plans. He determined to make an- 
| other journey to Jerusalem, and then to 
goto Rome. Histrip to Jerusalem was 
not a merely formal one; he had a par- 
ticular purpose in view, to accomplish 
which he had been planning for some 
time. He longed to unite the two sec- 
tions of the Christian cuurch—the Gen- 
tile and the Judaic—by a splendid mani- 
festation by the former under his leader- 
ship of a spirit of brotherhood and 
good-will. This was to take the form of 
a generous collection, given by the 
churches in Galatia, Macedonia, Greece, 
and Asia, and forwarded to the Jerusa- 
lem church by the hands of special 
representatives (2 Cor. 8; 18-21), who 
were to accompany Paul. This was in 
his. mind when he wrote 1 Corinthians, 
and even earlier (t Cor. 16: 1). He re- 
fers to it at length in 2 Corinthians, 
written after leaving Ephesus (2 Cor. 
8 


{ 


» 9)- 
The Paul of the closing days of the 
ministry at Ephesus is an interesting per- 
sonality. He had lost no enthusiasm, 
no devotion, no unselfishness, no great- 
heartedness; he had gained much by his 
experience since the beginning of the 
second tour, about five years before, in 
knowledge of men and methods, in 
| breadth of outlook and clearness of con- 
viction ; particularly he had been forced 
| by the active antagonism of the Judaizers 
| (Acts 15 : 1) to define in the two remark. 
able letters, Galatians and 1 Corinthians, 
his conception of the essentials of Chris- 
tian thinking and their application to 
practical life. Thus he was developing 
into a constructive Christian thinker, as 
well as an effective debater and preacher. 
We need to anticipate slightly, and read 
over his defense of himself, an apo/ogia 
| as masterly as that of Secrates, written 
a few months later in Macedonia; found 
in 2 Corinthians 10-12. Here we have a 
glimpse (Acts 11 : 23-28) of what the 
| ** ministry of Christ” involved in those 
| stirring days. How fortunate for 
that his enemies so maliciously misin- 
| terpreted his own modesty and unsel- 


us 
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fishness (2 Cor. 10 : 10; 11: 5, 9, 18; 
12; 1), thus forcing him to boast a little! 

His departure from Ephesus was 
forced and unexpected, but it probably 
anticipated his own plans by only a few 
weeks. He was staying in Asia ‘‘ for a 
while,” when Demetrius, a maker of 
little silver images of the goddess Arte- 
mis (or Diana), which worshipers were 
wont to purchase and ca away as 
tokens of their visit to the temple, found 
his livelihood so much interfered with 
that he called a trades’ council, raised a 
disturbance, seized hold of some of 
Paul’s prominent followers, Paul bein 
out of their reach, and strongly advise 
against appearing before the mob, and 
roused an intense local prejudice, which 
might have resulted in murder had it 
not been for the influence of the ‘‘ town 
clerk.” With his usual good judgment, 
Paul saw that it would be better for him 
to leave the city for the present; and 
abandoning the useless struggle (1 Cor. 
16 : 8,9) about four months earlier (Acts 
20: 3, 16) than had been his intention, 
he went to Troas (2 Cor. 2: 12, 13), and 
thence into Macedonia, and so (Acts 20: 
2 to Corinth, having written 2 Corin- 
thians in Macedonia (2 Cor. 7 : 5-7), 
where Titus, his ambassador to Corinth, 
finally found him, with the welcome 
news that the church had fully returned 
to its former loyal and affectionate alle- 
giance. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bartlet, ‘ postelie Age” (144-149), 
ives a forceful summary of these inci- 
p tire so does Ramsay, ‘‘St. Paul the 
Traveller” (276-282). or a discussion 
of the data relating to the epistles to the 
Corinthians, see Bacon’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament.” Purves’s 
“ Apostolic Age” (206, 207) has an ex- 
cellent discussion of the Ephesian min- 
istry. He treats of the epistles in a 
slightly different order from that adopted 
in these notes. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anpD Dis- 
CUSSION, 

Spl be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. Pauls Maturing Purposes. (1.) 
Why had he gradually made up his 
mind to go to Jerusalem? (2.) Were 
there reasons for his making the trip 
with representatives from his several 
churches ? 

2. His Career at Ephesus. (3). What 
shows his great and widespread success 
at Ephesus? (4.) Had his work been 
measurably completed before he was 
obliged to leave ? 

3. Demetrius the Silversmith. (5.) 
What was the nature of his business, 
and howcould Paul injure it? (6.) Was 
his method of meeting the emergency 
one that has gotten out of date ? 

4. Paul’s Courage. (7.) Why was it 
wise, although very difficult, to induce 
Paul to keep away from the riotous as- 
sembly ? 

5. The Town Clerk. (8.) What gave 
this officer so much influence with the 
multitude ? 
ment, and what was its bearing on the 
official recognition of Christianity ? 

6. The Church at Ephesus. (10.) 
What indications do we find in this 
chapter of the strength and stability of 
the Christian community ? 


IV. Some Leapinc TxHovucuts. 

|For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader ] 

Is it true that the ‘‘ most sensitive 
part of civilized man is his pocket” ? 

The Ephesian answer to the proposed 
argument of Alexander the Now has 
parallels in our day. 

Paul's unfailing good judgment was 
shown in his prompt departure from 
Ephesus at a time when the people were 
prepared to be unreasonable. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


< 


Character will win where contro- 
versy would fail. 


(9.) What was his argu- | 





| winter. 


instead of helping us, hinder. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 15, 1903. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ 
Teaches about Trust. 

Matt. 6 : 19-34. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 





MoNn.—Uncertainty of earthly riches ( Prov. 
23 : 1-5). 

TUES.—Treasure in heaven (Matt. 19: 
16-21). 

WED.—Unrighteous mammon (Luke 16: 
9-13). 

THURS.—An antidote for worry (Phil. 4: 


6, 7). 
FrI.—God's care for us (Job 38 : 39-41). 
SatT.—God's unfailing grace ( Phil. 4 : 18-20). 











Some ways of layiag up treasure in heaven. 
Why worry is disloyalty to God. 





What things in nature teach us trust in God. 


HE heart of God's child must be 
fixed upon his Father, and not 
upon money or any other thong. 

Money and other things are useful and 
necessary, but they are not treasures; 
and if they come to be so regarded, as 
they easily do, they hold the heart away 
from God. -We trust where we love. 
If we love money, we will trust it. If we 
love God we shall trust him, and, con- 
versely, our interests follow our invest- 
ments. e 


Everything depends upon our stand- 
ard of judgment, our ‘‘eye.”” If we see 
right, our life will be held in right rela- 
tion; but if we see wrong our whole life 
will be perverted. The moral color- 
blindness which sees money and things 
as the best of life vitiates and discolors 
all the tastes and ideals. We do not 
need to look far to see how the exalta- 
tion of money and earthly treasures into 
the first place makes all our notions of 
society, of pleasure, of friendship, of life, 
difficult and despicable. It sets up a 
wrong supremacy in life. 

% 


And that supremacy excludes the right 
supremacy of God. They cannot be 
worked into any sort of compromise. 
Gofi will have all, or none. And, asa 
matter of fact, this is true of mammon 
also. Mammon may pretend to allow 
God a place, but that is only when mam- 
mon is conscious of being in a weak 
position. As soon as mammon is strong 
enough, it will throw out God. There 
can no concord or peace between 
them. Money is not mammon; but 
money treasured, valued for itself or for 
its use for selfish pleasure and ends, and 
not for the unselfish service of God, is. 

% 


Jesus draws the line very sharp. You 
cannot serve both, therefore trust one 
perfectly, and let the one be God. He 
will provide all material things really 
necessary, because the life, which is 
more than all accouterments, is yielded 
to him. And as for food, growth, and 
raiment, God feeds birds and clothes | 
flowers,—will he not much more attend 
to what is more valuable ? While as for 
growth, that is in his will, and no anxiety 
can affect it. 


% 


Our great need is trust. If we trusted 
God as implicitly as nature trusts him 





we should as well cared for, while, as 
Jesus says, it is folly to be anxious for 
what is beyond our power and cannot be | 
changed by us. To be sure, Jesus is not | 
discouraging thrift and prudence. He | 
knows well that the flowers fade in the 
fall, and that the birds starve in the 
He elsewhere and here teaches | 
a doctrine of wise compliance with the | 
laws of God. Distrust and anxiety throw 
us out of harmony with those laws, and, 


. | 

1. Our Father knows our needs. That 

is enough. It is heathenish to forget | 
this. 





2. There is a divine law that covers 


| strength and weight. 


us. Those who put the kingdom first 
shall have what they need. 


3. The absolute necessities are few 
and small. God and life are the great 
realities, and for these we need few and 
simple things. 

4. No one can live his life wholesale. 
It can only be lived day by day, a second 
at atime. Its very nature should ex- 
clude worry, a thing futile and fruitless. 


oe 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


Georgia, at Madison , .. . . . March 17-19 
Florida, at Tallahassee. . . . . March 24-26 
South Carolina, at Greenville, ,. . April 14-16 
New Mexico, at Santa Fe. . . . . April 14-16 
Minnesota, at Mankato. . . . . . April 14-16 


Texas, at Fort Worth. . .. .. . April 15-17 
Delaware, at Lewes. .. . .. . . April16, 17 
West Virginia, at Parkersburg. . . April 21-23 
North Carolina, at Kinston, . . . April 21-23 
Alabama, at Huntsville. . . . . . April 21-23 
Arizona, at Phoenix... ... .April 21-23 
Tennessee, at Clarksville . . . . . April 22-24 
Alabama (colored), at Selma . . . April 24-26 
Arkansas, at Hot Springs. . . . . April 28-30 
Virginia, at Lynchburg. . . . . . April 28-30 


Southern California, at 

Los Angeles... ..... ~ . April 28-30 
Mississippi, at Canton. . .... . May 5-7 
Northern California, at Oakland. . . May 5-7 
Louisiana, at New Orleans. . . . . . May 5-7 
Oregon, at Portland. . ..... . May 12-14 


Montana, at Butte... 
Wisconsin, at Oshkosh . 
Idaho, at-—— . . .... 
Colorado, at Fort Collins ... ‘ 
Ohio, at Portsmouth. . .... . . June 9-11 
New York, at Utica, .. . } 


North Dakota, at Fargo . : 


Kansas, at Parsons... .. .. » May 12-14 
Oklahoma, at Enid. . ...,.. .May 19-21 
Indian Territory, at Vinita . . . . May 19-21 
South Dakota, at——. . . .. « . May 19-21 
Washington, at Tacoma. . .. . . May 21-23 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne . « « « » May 26-28 

e° May 26-28 


Nevada, atReno....... .. Juneg-21 
Iowa, at Des Moines. . . . .. . June 16-18 
Indiana, at Winona Lake. , . . June 23-25 
Nebraska, at——-. . . . . . « » «+ Jume 23-25 
Kentucky, at Lexington. .. , . August 18-20 


Rhode Island, at Providence , 
Pennsylvania, at Scranton . . . October 13-15 
Maine, at South Paris . . . . ., October 21-23 
New Jersey, at Newark: . . November 18-20 
British North America 
Manitoba, at Brandon . ..... . June 2-4 
New Brunswick, at Chatham . . October 13-15 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls... . October 27-29 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. . . . . October —— 


. October 13, 14 








Building Bones 
Of Great Importance that Children 
Have Proper Food 

A child will grow up with weak and small 
bones, or strong and sturdy frame, depending 
on the kind of food given. 

That's why feeding the youngsters is of such 
great importance. The children do not select 
the food,—the responsibility rests with the par- 
ent or guardian, or with you if you select the 
food for a boy or girl. 

The scientific selection of this food should 
begin as early as possible. That's when the 
delicate little plant needs. the tenderest care. 
A well-known lady of Calistoga, Cal., says: 
‘‘ About two years ago my little niece was taken 
sick. When medical aid was called, one phy- 
sician pronounced the case curvature of the 
spine ; another called it softening of the bones, 
and gave but little hope of her recovery. For 
weeks she had been failing before her parents 
thought it anything but trouble from her teeth- 














ing. 

** She had been fed on mushes and soft foods | 
of different kinds, but at last her stomach could | 
retain scarcely anything. At this time she had | 


become a weak little skeleton of humanity that | - 


could not much more than stand alone. 

‘** The doctors changed her food several times, 
until finally she was put on Grape-Nauts, which 
she relished from the first, and ate at almost 
every meal, and her recovery has been won- 
derful. She has been gaining ever since in 


| 
** She has eaten dozens of packages of Grape- | 
Nuts in the last year and a half, and the child 
is now a rosy-cheeked and healthy little girl, 
still clinging to her Grape-N uts. 

“It is plain the food has saved her life by | 
giving her body the needed material t+ keep it 
well, and the bone material to build with."’ | 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ' 


Thee Giagic lanterns Neoreapetsone £ tows; 
rticularsin 260 © illus. book ; free, 
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SORE NECK 


Take Scott’s Emulsion for 
scrofula. Children often have 
sores on the neck that won't 
healup. The sores may come 
and go. Parents may not 
know what's the matter nor 
what to do. Scrofula is the 
trouble, and Scott's Emulsion 
is the medicine. 

Scott’s Emulsion heals the 
sores. But that is not all. 
Scrofula leads to consumption. 
This is the real danger. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the 
‘ounce of prevention” that 
keeps off consumption. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





This is a photograph of a simple, quiet corner in a 
ri's room in Portland, Maine. he colo: scheme of 
the walls is warm olive, giving a harmonious setting to 
the artistic picture arrangement. (Awarded third prize 
for “effective picture grouping—cost limited to five 
dollars."") All of the pictures shown are Cosmos 
Pictures—fourteen of the large size and twelve of the 
standard size were used. Only two of the pictures are 
in stock frames; the others are all home-made with our 
passe-partout outfits, The total cost of the pictures, 
passe-partout materials and the two frames was less 
than five dollars. 


We will send, post-paid, ten selected Cosmos 
Pictures of the large size, of the most popular 
subjects, and our beautifully-illustrated catalag con- 
taining one thousand miniature pictures, for fifty 
cents; or twenty-five of the standard size pictures 
and the catalog for fifty cents, if you will mention 
Sunday School Times. Address 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York City 


Complete collections of the famous Cosmos Pic- 
tures are in hundreds of the homes of the American 
people—obtained for a very small outlay of money. 











Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 





Write for particulars. Geo. H. 
256 and 258 Washington St., iton, Mas: 


nger, Mgr. 








Individual Communion 
t Outfits. Send for /ree catalog 


and list of users. 
SanrTary Communion Outrit Co, 
Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


tesco muctient LIGHT 
estimate free. 1, P. Frink, sst Pear! St., New York, 


_— 


YMYER ——— 
Bereren ABLE LOWER a, 
ve ha Foundry Con Clacinnail, 0 
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THE GENUINE WENEELY BF{|S 


¢ most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 



















ll prices. Ful 
McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 kesee Be, Now Vork. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 


| ine anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 


the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 

















WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALB, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


en im farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Eac ‘of the securities has been per- 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
_Meatioa this paper. 


A Simple 
Reliable Uric 
Acid Solvent 


should be used daily by 

Rheumatic or Gouty 

patients. 

At druggists, 50c. and $1, 
or by mail, from 


THE TARRART CO., ace YORK 





Warranted free from 
narcotic drugs. 


At the National Capital 
What Postum Did There 


A well-known figure at the National Capital 
is that of an attorney-at-law and solicitor of 
patents, who has been practicing before the 
courts and the Department of the Interior at 
Washington for more than a5 years. The ex- 
perience of this gentleman with coffee is unusu- 
ally interesting, for it proves that although the 
ill results from coffee are slow they are sure. 
He says: ‘‘I have consumed coffee at my 
meals for many years, but of late years have 
been annoyed by deranged stomach and sleep- 
lessness, pains in my head, nervousness, and 
confusion of the mind. About 18 months ago 
I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum 
Food Coffee, and have experieaced the most 
pleasing and beneficial results therefrom. 

“It has aided my digestion, increased my 
appetite for healthy food, appeased my stom- 
ach, invigorated my brain, cleared and quieted 
nerves and mind, and enabled me to sleep 
soundly 8 hours out of the a4_—s«dIt has imparted 
buoyancy and cheerfulness to my daily life, 
and caused me to look on the bright side of 
things in general. It has fitted me to do more 
brain work than ever before, and I would con- 


| Printed Corded Stripe Madras, 


sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. | 
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Fetser, Chas 

B. & B. 
Never had so much satisfaction in pre- 
senting a new season’s goods—Cottons, 
Silks, Woolens—Laces and Trimmings— 
priced so economically too, as will be proven 
when you investigate. 
Fine Printed Oxfords, toc. to 25c.— 
Woven Oxfords, including Mercerized Silk 
Finished, 25c. to 85c. 
Beautiful Madras Ginghams and Novelties 
—woven stripes and embroidered figures— 
D. & J. Anderson’s and other fine imported 
makes—pretty 32-inch Madras, 12%c.— 
Printed Satin Stripe Momie Madras and 
Mercerized 
Cord, 25c.—exquisite effects in Printed Cot- 
ton Louisene, 25c. 
Special lot last year’s Mercerized Persian 
Stripe Madras, 12 4c. 
Immense variety fine All-Wool French 
Challies, 25c. and 35c.—Silk Striped Ameri- 
can Challies, 30c.—other lines up to 75c. 

Very newest effects in double-width Fou- 
lards, exclusive patterns, $1.50 to $2.00— | 
double-width Grenadine Foulards, $2.00— | 
special—plain Black Belvoir Silk, 24 inches 
wide, 50c., regular 75c. quality. 

Louisenes, Shantungs, Crepe de Chines, 
Peau de Soies, Taffetas, Jap Corded Wash 
Silks in big range of prices and effects— 
but all priced lower than you have paid 
elsewhere. 

Choice Imported Woolen Novelties—In- 
dividual Patterns—Voiles and Twine Cloths | 
in embroidered and Pastel check effects, | 
$1.50 to $2.75 a yard. 

Big assortments Etamines, Mistrals, Eoli- 
ennes, Crepes, etc., 50c. to $2.00. 

New Tailorings, 75c. to $4.00. 

Men’s Wear Woolens, 54 inches wide, 
$1.50 value at $1.00. 

Give us an idea of goods, color, and prices, 
—we’ll send samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Wont Work- 


a) BECAUSE it isn’t mounted on 
THE (MPROVED 
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California—Low Rates 
Beginning February 15, the M. K. & T. Ry. 











sider it a calamity to be deprived of its use. 
‘*T look on Postum as an absolute remedy 


for the ills that coffee causes. It stimulates to 
vigor and healthy action the brain and all the 
organs of the human body. It has with me 
and with many of my friends, and this is my 
authority for the statement."" Name furnished 


by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


will sell Colonists’ Tickets to California at 


low rates, 


Seeds 


Burpee’ S Grow 


Probably you have heard of this 





vose 


Have been Betablished over 51 Years 


They mark the stage of per- 
fection reached in the scien- 
tific development of piano 
tone. 

The Vose Tone, once heard, 
leaves with the hearer a last- 
ing idea of tureful purity that 
it is difficult for other tones to 
satisfy. 

By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in Boston, 


Send for our descriptive catalogue H, which gives 
full information. 


VOse & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














With the Lepers. 








famous motto for many years but have 
you proved for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


If not, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1903 -so well-knoWa e Leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalogue.” It elegant book of 
184 pages, lored plates and 


with beautiful 
will be sent FR planters everywhere; 
~to others pt of 10 cents, which is 
Tess than per copy in quarter-million 


editions. Write TO-DAY. Do not delay! 
It is sufficient to address simply 


BURPEE, Philadeiphia 








very viz.: St. Louis, $30.00; 
| Kansas City, $25.00. Tourist Car through 
| to San Francisco leaves St. Louis each Ties- | 


day at 8.32 P. M. Ask any Katy Agent or 


address James Barker, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
M. K. & T. Ry., 202 Wainwright Bidg., 
| St. Louis 














point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 50 years’ 
experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a spe- 
elalty. Write for 

Guide to Rose Culture 
for 19083—the leading rose catalogue of America. 172 ° 
Mailed free, Nearly 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 170 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
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TRY THEM FOR 
; Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
: Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Fac Simile Ma Marm Lhe Ce on every 











in Surinam 


In The Sunday School Times of Dec. 13 and 
Dec. 20, appeared a notice of the good work 
| done in Surinam among the suffering lepers by 
| the Rev. Henry T. Weiss and wife. The sug- 
estion is now made to every reader interested 
in this noble cause to ask for booklet, with il- 
| lustration, describing Bethesda, this House of 
Mercy, the Protestant Leper 7. Will you 
kindly address for aks Bs aS 
Weiss, 12 Church Street, Beth 
He will gladly give any additional information 
you may desire about this Christ-like work 
among the lepers, the object of his coming 
to the United States at the request of the com- 
mittee of the united Protestant churches of 
Surinam, and his appeal for special assistance 
at this time. “ The King’s business requires 
*—there are thousands of lepers still un- 
cared for who would gladly come to this Chris- 
tian asylum. After reading the booklet aloud 
at a church in western Pennsylvania, a lady 
| writes that her hearers were never more moved 
| by a story of suffering and help given than that 
contained in the booklet, and, as proof, en- 
closed a check for the Lepers in Surinam. 
Address 
REV. HENRY T. WEISS 
12 Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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A LITERARY 
LANDMARK 


The Smith Premier Typewriter is used 
akin cataloging & indexing 
purposes in the Great @rnegie 
libyary at Pittsbu ry pa. 
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‘When enewertes advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


When 


please 
mention 


wering advertisements, 


ans 
The Sunday School Times. 














